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Public Relations: Making Videos to Promote Your Program 



Carol H. Bader 
Kathy Liles 

Middte ft'nnt’»ec State Uiiiver^^ttu 



Abstract 

The objective of this project was to promote positive public relatious through creation of departmental videos that could 
be shared with Icf^islatos, hii^h schools, civic or^^anizations, and campus personnel. The demonstration consisted of four 
parts: (a) showing the video of the program that ivon the 1992 john Champaigne Award; (b) discussing procedures for mak- 
mg a good video; (c) sharing ways to promote developmental programs with various groups; and (d) disbursing data sources. 



Despite the research on the successes of develop- 
mental students and the positive data concerning their 
retention and graduation, it is still necessary to "selT' 
developmental programs to students, parents, legisla- 
tors, even other faculty on campus. Some of the infor- 
mation that should be communicated to others 
includes Southern Regional Education Board data that 
indicate that 52% of all higher education institutions 
and 9A% of public institutions offer at least one course 
considered to be remedial or developmental 
(Abraham, 1988). 

Carlette Hardin (1988) has provided some useful 
material to share with others. She asserts there are five 
assumptions based on current research that affect 
developmental studies in postsecondary institutions. 

1, Developmental students are underpre- 
pared. This underp repared ness does not 
equate with incapable or ineducable, 

2, The reasons for underprepaiedness are 
complex and often are out of the control 
of the developmental student. 

3, Developmental students can overcome 
their deficiencies when placed in apprt)- 
priate remedial and/or developmental 
courses, 

4, Developmental students can overcome 
their deficiencies when given the oppor- 
tunity and time to learn. 

5, Assistance in social and personal devel- 
opment is often as critical to the success of 
developmental students as academic 
interventions (p.2). 



Most developmental studies programs are making 
wonderful strides with underprenared students. At 
this university, students w'ho be^ a in the develop- 
mental studies program are being retained at a higher 
rate than non-develop mental students in freshman to 
sophomore retention studies. They comprise over 35% 
of graduating seniors and of students who receive 
graduate degrees. Nine percent of former develop- 
mental students graduate with honors. 

However, it is still necessary to let others know 
abi.)ut the program and about its successes. One effec- 
tive way of acquainting people with the facts and data 
noted above was to create a video to promote the 
developmental studies program. The impact of a 
video is immense since it utilizes many of the senses. 
Sensory encoding is one of the more successful ways 
information can be conveyed and retained. 

There are four steps to produce a video about an 
academic department or program. First, check to see if 
professional assistance is available. Many places may 
be able to help: radio and television services, public 
relations, mass communications, the library, and the 
academic program or department itself. Get initial 
clearance from the department; then check with the 
other sources to see what they can and will do to help. 
Most faculty members are not professional movie 
makers; suggestions and expertise from qualified pro- 
fessionals are important. 

Second, select a theme. This theme is critical to the 
message the video conveys. For example, the theme 
may be informational or promotional. At this point, 
critical decisions must be made. State what the video 
is meant to accomplish, the intended audience, the 
length and cost of the project, and the timeline for 
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completion. The purpose of this video was to educate 
high schools, civic organizations, college faculty, 
incoming freshmen, and legislators ai^out an award 
winning developmental studies program. The video 
runs for five minutes and costs just the price of the 
cassette. 

The third important step is the development of 
the script, which is in two parts: audio and video. The 
audio portion includes the scene's introduction, a 
brief description, and dialogue. The music must he in 
the public domain — that is, it is no longer under any 
kind of legal restraint. The selection of the intended 
audience in the previous step comes into play here; 
the dialogue, music and presentation of information 
must be appropriate for the audience. Next, the video 
selection includes the who, what, when and where. 
The actors and camera persons need a schedule of the 
dates, times, and places for shooting the scenes. A 
sample of a shooting schedule is provided in^Figure 1. 

The fourth and final step is script selection. 
Decide on the most important reasons the video is 
being created. Selection of information should be 
based on validity, credibility, and cre- 
ativity. For example, the video pro- 
duced for this program has eight major 
premises. The video was designed to 
convey the positive leadership in the 
department with a guest shot and testi- 
mony from the chairperson. Second, 
the video included statements of sup- 
port from the university administra- 
tion. Next, shots of faculty and staff 
revealed the department's competency. 

The counseling component is crucial lO 
the Developmental Studies 
Department, so counseling sessions, 
were filmed. Further, the reading, writ- 
ing, and math labs were filmed to Ulus-, 
trate support systems for students. 

Several exemplary students gave testi- 
monies of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. A wide diversity of students was 
reflected in the video as well as a wide 
diversity of innovative instructional 
techniques used by the faculty. Since 
the campus is the most physically chal- 
lenged accessible in the state, access to 
special support for students with dis- 
abilities was filmed. The seventh ele- 
ment reflects the small class size. 

Finally, the video points to former 
developmental students' high pass rate 
in college courses. 

This video was shot entirely on the 
BetaCam format. This broadcast quality 
format was chosen for case in editing, 
rhe editing was done on a Sony A/B 



roll system. All character generation and special 
effects were done on the New/Tek Video Toaster. 

Although making a department video requires 
much work and planning, it does not require formal 
training in photography or script writing to be suc- 
cessful If all parties contribute and follow a well- 
organized time line, a video project for an acaderriic 
program or department should take about three 
months. The rewards and results are challenging and 
beneficic' » all involved in the production and for 
those wti. view the video. For a copy of the 
Developmental Studies Video, please contact one of 
the authors. 
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Figure 1. Sample Shooting Schedule 

DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES VIDEO 
SCHEDULE FOR 5/20/93 

TIME 

10 : 00 - 11:00 

PLAC E 

Cope administration Building 
ACTIVITY 

1) President Wafker at his desk 

2) State Representative Liles with Department Chairperson 
receiving award 

3) State Representative Liles at desk with flag in background 
TIME 

11 : 00 - 12:00 

PLACE 

Peck Hall 
ACTIVITY 

1) Secretaries at work 

2) Disabled student coming down wlieelchair ramp 
PLACE 

Library 

3) Older developmental studies couple walking down steps 
FLACL 

Stark Agricultural Building 

4) Honor student in nursing setting 
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Winning Strategies through Individualized Learning in the 

Success Center 



Deanna L. Culbertson 
Phillip C. Johnson 

SM/t' /tV/jMJifl/ 



Abstract 

At Douglas MacArthur State Tecimical College, a leaninig lab, the Success Center, has been established to meet the 
needs of dcvelopmeutal students in reading, writing, and mathematics. Various instructional methods are used in the 
Success Center, including computer software and traditional instruction. Tins method has also been borrowed bij 
MacAirthur's industnj partner, Shaw Industries Plant t>5, in establishing an on-site learning lab. Using the same instruc- 
Conal methods and materials, both labs have been highhf successful in meeting the basic skills needs of students, both on the 
college campus and in the workplace. 



Du\ olopmental education demands that a \'arie».y 
of instructional methods be used. This approach is ttie 
basis for the curriculum utilized in the computerized 
learning laboratory/ the Success Center, on the col- 
lege's campus and in a similar lab at an industry that 
serves as the college's partner in workplace literacy. 

The Success Center, funded by a Title III grant to 
serve developmental students by offering as wide a 
varietv of instructional methods as possible, has 
proven to be successful in enhancing the educational 
opportunities for the developmental student. Many of 
these students are high school drop-outs for whom 
the word "education" has a negative connotation, so it 
is extremelv important to offer them more than the 
traditional "lecture" class. 

The first step in creating this successful develop- 
mental program was the requirement of a placement 
test, the ACT Asset (American College Testing 
Program, 1989), followed by mandatory placement in 
developmental studies as needed. Once placed in 
developmental studies, a student has access to com- 
puterized instruction through Skills Bank II Network 
software (E <Sc E Enterprises, 1991) and self-paced 
instruction through PACE Learning Systems' 
Individually Prescribed Instructional System (IIMS; 



198^), vvhich is correlated to the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABH; CTB/ McGraw-Hill, 1987). This 
combination of computerized and print instruction 
has proven vital in meeting the needs of the develop- 
mental student. According to a survey conducted dur- 
ing a state youth project during the summer of 1990, 
the conjunctive use of these two programs is more 
effective in enhancing basic skills among students 
than either one separately or in combination with 
other programs. 

In the Success Center, devekipmental students are 
offered Basic Writing (which includes instruction in 
grammar, language, writing, reading, vocabulary; and 
spelling) and Basic Math. Both classes utilize Skills 
Bank software two days a week and the PACE materi- 
als three days a week. Although both programs are 
individualized and self-paced, an instructor is always 
available; this teacher is vital to the effectiveness of 
these two programs. 

In Basic Writing, students read News For You , a 
weekly newspaper published by New Readers Press. 
1 his inexpensive paper enhances the reading and 
comprehension skills of the students. Each week, a 
worksheet. Focus (New Readers Press), in w'hich stu- 
dents nuist answer questions from the articles they 
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have read in the paper, is inclrded. Also, the paper 
often ^ives opportunities for the students to write var- 
ious essays and have them published in a future edi- 
tion of the paper. Many students on our campus have 
had their works published, giving them more self- 
confidence than any other accomplishment in their 
educational experience. 

Other tools used in the Basic Writing classes are 
electronic dictionaries and speaking/spelling devices. 
These de\'ices, along with the Skills Bank software on 
the computer, teach students to use modern technolo- 
gy, an extremely important skill in today's changing 
workplace, while they are learning basic skills. 

After recently receiving a Student Support 
Services grant, the college has been able to further 
enhance its successful developmental program. 
Through this grant, the institution can now offer peer 
tutoring, study skills classes, and cultural events to 
developmental students. The range of students that 
can be served in Basic Writing has been increased by 
purchasing the Reading Competency Cabinet (1992) 
and the Individualized Reading Instructional System 
(IRIS, 3rd ed., 1989) from PACE. This IRIS system 
accommodates the student whose reading level is at 
second grade or below. In Basic Math, IPIS (1988) and 
the Math Competency Cabinet (1994) from PACE are 
used, and through the use of the Applied Skills 
Cabinet (ASC; 1988) from PACE, the institution now 
offers more job-specific applications in the study of 
basic computation. 

After only three years in the de\ elopmental edu- 
cation business, the college has seen vast improve- 
ment, by post-testing these students with another 
form of the ACT Asset, in the preparedness of stu- 
dents for higher level general studies courses and in 
their major fields. It is likely that this success is due to 
the organization of and instructional methods used in 
the college's Success Center. 

Taking It to the Industry 

Workforce 2000 Partnership, the college's wt^rk- 
place literacy project, has the same goals as the a>I- 
lege's developmental education program — to assist 
adults in learning basic de\ elopmental skills to make 
them more productive members of society. The only 
difference is that Workforce 2000 [Partnership seeks to 
achieve these goals with industrv personnel. 

Ihe college's Success Center, in addition to being 
used for organized classes and workshops, has been 
open to industry personnel on a corne as- vou-can 



basis. Industry employees have been able to upgrade 
basic skills using Skills Bank software, utilize industry 
specific learning modules, prepare for the General 
Education Development (GED) test using the GED 
2000 software (Steck-Vaughn, 1990), and participate in 
organized classes and seminars such as pre-textile 
math, workplace writing, interpersonal communica- 
tions, and workplace measurement skills. 

One of the college's industrial partners in the pro- 
ject established a Success Center inside its plant with 
computers and software very similar to those in the 
college's Success Center to serve as the focal point for 
education at the plant. When the concept of an in- 
plant learning lab at the industry was first being dis- 
cussed, the Human Resources Manager and Training 
Manager visited the college's Success Center and used 
it as a model for developing their own. The TABE, 
PACE, texts from various publishers, and Skills Bank 
software are used in various combinations, along with 
instructor-developed assessment and curriculum, to 
address the workplace literacy needs of plant employ- 
ees. 

The greatest area of need at the plant seemed to be 
among newly -hi red employees. The applicant pool 
seemed to be composed of individuals who were 
older and needed a review i)f basic skills or members 
of "Generation X," who needed practical problem- 
solving, commitment, and adaptability training. 

A "Success Skills for the Textile Industry" w'ork- 
shop was designed, that gi\'es newly-hired employees 
the opportunity to participate in seminars devoted to 
adaptability and commitment, stress management, 
time management, team building, problem solving, 
communication, and basic skills. This workshop lasts 
for two weeks (eigl ty hours) and begins with a full 
day of orientation and assessment in which partici- 
pants arc introduced to the workshop and assessed 
using the TABE for reading and writing and an 
instructor-developed math test that specifically 
addresses n'^eds identified by the job-audit panels. 

The basic skills component of the workshop is 
conducted very much like the de\'elopmental strategy 
used in the college's Success Center. This strategy 
in\ oIves identifying participant needs w'ith assess- 
ment, prescribing lessons involving both Skills Bank 
software and print materials, and assessing for 
progress. Participants work individually, at their own 
pace, with an instructor available to provide explana- 
tions and assistance. Basic skills instruction is con- 
ducted for four days, four hours per day, and six days 
for eight hours, for a total of 64 hours. 
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The employee development component features a 
facilitator who assesses participants' knowledge of 
seminar topics, guides participants through activities 
and discussion that foster growth and development; 
and then administers a post assessment to measure 
progress Seminars are conducted for four days, four 
hours each, for a total of sixteen hours. 

The pro-active approach that the partner industry 
and the college have taken to address workplace liter- 
acy problems has been monitored by plant manage- 
ment, human resources, training, supervisory, and 
engineering personnel, as well as by college work- 
place literacy personnel. Results have shown that new 
employees are reacting positively to the workshop, 
and are better prepared for job training. Employee 
retention and efficiency have significantly improved 
since implementation of "Success Skills for the Textile 
Industry," demonstrating a positive impact of this 
approach to learning. 

With few changes to r.,eet the specific needs of 
industry, this varied instructional method, including 
technology and traditional "pen and paper" curricu- 
lum, has proven to be highly effective. These "win- 
ning strategies" are continuing to help students both 
on the college campus and those already employed, 
achie\ e confidence, independence, and success. 
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Implementing Holistic Approaches in the Community 

College Reading Center 



Andra L. Dorlac 

\effer<,im College 



Abstract 

Although recent research shows holistic approaches more effect ur than skills-bascii approaches, holistic leaniini^ seems 
more compatible with traditional classroom settings than the lab setting oj main/ developmental readm*^ programs. However, 
Brian Cambourne's seven conditions of Icaniini^ can serve as a framework to implement these approaches. He contends that 
immersion and demonstratioih accompanied In/ en^aiiiiement of the learner, are the ke\j conditions, enhanced b\/ the other five 
conditions. These can be adapted to the lab settinif throuifh buildin/^ metacoj/^nitive awareness with learning logs and 
response journals, demonstrating reading strategies, integrating reading with writing and other subjects, and developing lit- 
eratu re-based lea rn ing experiences. 



Community colleges have been responding to the 
needs of ''at risk" students by providing developmen- 
tal reading courses to help students approach college 
reading material more effectively. In general, skills- 
baseci approaches seem more compatible with the lab 
setting used for many of these courses, and holistic 
approaches seem more suited to the traditional class- 
room. However, with some adaptation, it is also possi- 
ble to implement holistic approaches in the lab setting. 

Brian Cambourne (1988) has identified seven con- 
ditions of learning that embody the whole language 
philosophy and can serve as a framework hir imple- 
menting holistic approaches. These conditions include 
immersion and demonstration, which he feels must be 
accompanied by engagement of the learner. I he other 
five conditions ^'f expectation, responsibility, use, 
approximation, and response are seen as aids in 
increasing this probability. Ultimately, the learner 
must feel that what is being asked is "doable," that it 
"will further ... [his] purposes" and that it can be 
done "without fear ... or ... hurt." (p. 33) Using tliese 
conditions as a guide, several holistic approaches to 
learning were successfully adapted for the develt'p- 
mental reading courses in the lab setting of the com 
mumt\- college li*arnmg center. 



The learning log was the first strategy modified. 
To encHUirage students to write more and become 
more aware of their progress, the entry spaces ^'n the 
sign-in sheet in the students' folders were enlarged to 
boxes. Verbal demonstrations, as well as written 
examples, were given to students to model what was 
expected. An instructor response column was also 
incorporated to provide feedback regarding student 
concerns and progress, as well as guidance toward 
closer approximations. The purpose of this was to 
assist students in becoming "increasingly responsible 
for judging the quality of their own work" to enable 
them "to take control of their oum learning" (Tierney, 
Carter, & LX'sai, 1991, p 79). 

The literature response journal notebtiok was 
adapted to the lab setting by stipulating two common 
novels for reading rather than having small literature 
study groups choose their own. A puzzle mystery v\'as 
chosen for the first novel to encourage students to 
make predictions and give their reactions to the clues 
rather than just retelling the story. The second novel 
was a science fiction book related to reading and cen- 
sorship. This learning experience was very doable, 
neatinv, an "atmosphere w hich encourages learners to 
take risks and make guesses" (Keefe & Meyer, 1980, p. 
123) A ^elf assessment checklist was also develt^ped 
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to allow students to evaluate their own progress and 
take responsibility for their own learning. 

Another adaptation involved the instructor pro- 
vidinga "think aloud" (Dillard, 1989), 

...instructors serve as thinking modeU to their 
students by describing their own reading behav- 
ior... not only what they think and feel about the 
selection, but how they incorporate their own indi- 
v'idiul knowledge and experience into what is 
read... a description of the mind's sorting process 
(p. 112). 

This could be used one on one in the lab to 
demonstrate the thought process that might take place 
as a student previews or clarifies misunderstandings 
that may arise in the reading process to "enable stu- 
dents to realize when their comprehension is breaking 
down and what to do about it" (Mealey & Nist, 1989, 
p. 485). 

Holistic approaches could also involve integrating 
reading with writing and other subject areas. Since the 
institution's reading and writing instructors were 
located in the library building, an integrated read- 
ing/writing/library research activity was coordinat 
ed. An interest inventory was developed to a>d in rec 
ommending a motivating topic for the student. Then a 
summary writing assignment was designed to help 
students see the parallel between summarizing (a 
writing skill) and getting the main idea (a reading 
skill). Through this experience, "wTiting about read- 
ing material turns the reading process inside out, 
exposing readers to the inescapable constructivist 
activity of creating meaning in and from words" 
(Stahl, Simpson, & Hayes, 1991, p. 2). Since students 
were required to locate a book, magazine article, and 
newspaper article on their topics, they became active- 
ly involved in learning how to use the library, which 
also served to immerse the students in a variety of 
text. Furthermore, the instructors became "facilitators 
of knowledge rather than distributors of information 
... so that [tjhe remedial approach is replaced by one 
of mediation" (Bartholomae & Petrosky, 1986, pp. 138- 
139). This resulted in the learning experience being 
more student-centered rather than teacher-centered, 
w'ith the instructor acting as a coach or guide in the 
learning process. 

Literalure-bav.ed learning experiences are also 
holistic approaches that can be adapted to the lab set- 
ting. The instructors brainstormed to develop alterna- 
tive learning experiences in conjunction with a novel 
being read. These activities ranged from writing a 
comparison of the book and the video to doing further 
research on an intriguing author or w riting their own 



ending to the book. This gave the st’udents choices 
and encouraged them to submit their ow'n proposals 
to give them more ownership. 

To effectively meet the needs of developmental 
reading students in community colleges in the future 
it will be necessary to apply recent research to the lab 
setting that exists in many of these programs. A w'ide 
network of reading center labs exists in community 
colleges. Through creative adaptation these labs can 
implement holistic approaches in order to better assist 
underprepared college students in meeting the 
demands of college reading. 
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Abstract 

Mafiy college students are eiirollhig in developmental courses to gain support in the task of learning to learn. If educa- 
tion is to be effective for these adult developmental students, the instructor must use appropriate strategies to promote moti- 
vation. 



A series of focus interviews of college students 
enrolled in developmental classes resulted in sugges- 
tions for instructional strategies. These practical sug- 
gestions were compared to the implications of 
research performed by behaviorist, humanist, and 
cognitive theorists. To ensure greater student success 
and persistence, instructors should be aware of and 
apply these motivational techniques. 

A growing number of entering college students 
experience difficulty fulfilling the many requirements 
of the college learning process. For many of these stu- 
dents, developmental classes offer instruction and 
support in the often difficult task of learning how to 
learn. Although most developmental students enter 
the learning situation voluntarily, many do not have a 
realistic perception of their learning skills, nor do the) 
have a high degree of self-confidence in their ability to 
learn in the college environment. 

Other factors that may prevent full participation 
in education include time constraints, cost, personal 
problems, and lack of perceived course relevance to 
everyday life (Valentine & Darkenwald, 1990). 
Therefore, focus interviews were conducted to ascer- 
tain particular instructional strategies that would 
motivate adult developmental students to succeed in 
coursework and persist in their college endeavors. 
The students' suggestions were then compared to the 
implications of resea '■ch performed by proponents of 
the behaviorist, humanist, and cognitive theories 

Students described motivation as focusing on 
one's reason for undertaking a task and cautioned that 



intrinsic motivation was the determining factor in 
involvement in the learning situation. The humanist, 
Abraham Maslow', proposed that humans are driven 
to satisfy basic physiological needs and only make 
wise choices when the need for self-actualization is 
achieved (Maslow, 1987). Therefore, instructors need 
to set up learning situations that add to self-esteem by 
making learning i cresting, minimizing pressure, 
and reducing possibilities for embarrassment and fail- 
ure. Students suggested hands-on activities, lots of 
discussion, and being included in some of the curricu- 
lum planning decisions. 

B.F. Skinner, the behavioral theorist, proposed the 
operant reinforcement theory. He believed that learn- 
ing could be described in terms of observable behav- 
ior; learned behavTors or conditioned responses 
would then be reinforced (Skinner, 1986). Instructional 
implications focus on the importance of carefully 
developing the hierarchical arrangement of responses 
and initially reinforcing every desired response. 
Students requested that instructors should make the 
learning meaningful by showing the reason for 
lessons and applying the information to practical situ- 
ations. Providing structured overviews or partially 
graphic organizers and allowing students to work in 
cooperc^tivc learning situations would reinforce the 
desired responses. 

According to the cognitive theory proposed by 
Kurt Lewin (1968), learning often results from creating 
a stcTte of disequilibrium. Dubelle (1986) suggests the 
use of a moderate degree of tension in the form of 
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curiosity or puzzlement that provokes a questioning 
frame of mind. Answering these questions may 
require some effort, but the result is fairly consistently 
successful. Students obviously prefer classes that 
stimulate their imaginations. However, even though 
the learning tasks are not inherently exciting, students 
will take them seriously if they find them meaningful 
and worthwhile. In fact, the degree of effort students 
exhibit is directly related both to the value they place 
on the activity and their expectancy of being able to 
succeed in their efforts. Jere Brophy (1983) calls this 
motivated expectancy the "expectancy X value" (p. 
200). If a task is perceived as too difficult, the student 
will not set appropriate goals or find value in the 
instructional experience. With some success, students 
will begin to perceive that the outcome depends upon 
their efforts as well as abilities. As a result, Brophy 
feels that these students w'ill take a more active role in 
the learning situation, and are "relaxed and task ori- 
ented rather than tense and ego oriented" (1983, p. 
205). The implications for instruction include prepar- 
ing students to deal with some degree of frustration 
and assigning tasks that are not too difficult for stu- 
dents to complete so that they learn to value learning 
for its own sake. Birkcy (1983) suggests that students 
cannot become independent lifelong learners if they 
have not discovered how to learn on their own. 
Students state that they appreciate the teacher's 
enthusiastic efforts to model his or her continuing 
involvement in the learning process. The adult educa- 
tor cannot afford to simply specialize in teaching spe- 
cific course content or skills, but must become an 
active participant in the holistic process of relating 
learning to life goals and promoting learning for its 
own sake. 

The students' interview responses seem to accu- 
rately reflect the instructional implications supported 
by the research of prominent theorists. Adult learners 
are concerned wdth both intrinsic and extrinsic factors, 
but most realize that the need to learn must come 
from within. Their primary needs include a busy time 
schedule, varied learning styles, and often low self- 
confidence in the college environment. In order t(^ 
promote adult developmental learners' success and 
persistence in college, it seems crucial to provide an 
open, caring environment using cooperative learning 
situations in which the teacher facilitates active ques- 
tioning and discussion in pursuit of identified goals. 
Tasks that are meaningful and stimulating to the stu- 
dents need to be structured to assure success with rea- 
sonable effort. It also seems to be particularly impor- 
tant that the teacher should serve as a model of an 



active, enthusiastic member of the learning communi- 
ty who values continuous, lifelong learning. 
Motivational instructional stre^^^egies must continue to 
provide the bridge to help students persist in their 
efforts to continue their education and to learn to 
value learning for its own sake. 
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Abstract 

Note-taking, when taught in relationship to auditory, visual, and kinesthetic learning preferences, enhances students' 
abilities to process information according to personal styles. While all systems are physical processes, individually, each tech- 
nique draws upon the characteristics unique to auditory, visual or kinesthetic learners. In order to support the diversity of 
learning preferences in the classroom, the instructors must recognize their ozon styles to better facilitate presentation and 
acceptance of work in other learning modes. 



I 



Learning preferences are known by many labels: 
learning styles, sensory orientations, and intelligence 
styles. Preference is a more accurate term in this 
instance because the ways people process information 
are choices, not because they cannot learn through 
any other means but because they prefer to learn in 
specific manners. 

Over the last fifteen years, learning preferences 
have been widely studied. Rita Dunn of St. John's 
University has produced several studies and compila- 
tions since 1975, including a correlation of eighteen 
studies (Dunn, Beaudry, & Klavas, 1989), which deter- 
mined only three of these (Hill & Nunney, 1971; Keefe, 
Languis, Letteri, & Dunn, 1986; Dunn, Dunn, & Price, 
1975, 1979, 1981, 1985) were comprehensive enough to 
cover all aspects of learning styles. The remaining fif- 
teen focused on a maximum of four elements essential 
to learning styles and those also stressed the right/left 
brain modes. 

Among the factors that influence learning prefer- 
ences are linguistics (words and language), spatial 
relationships (visualization of space relationships), 
logical/mathematical (sensing patterns and repeti- 
tions), musical (beats or meters), kinesthetic (role play 
and hands-on), interpersonal (relationship with oth- 



ers), and intrapersonal (by self). The majority of these 
studies focused on students' learning preferences. 
Carol Marshall (1991) adds the component of teacher 
learning preference to student learning. 

Learning preference is best defined as the way in 
which knowledge is acquired. Concrete examples or 
factual input, analysis, and sensory utilization impact 
on the process of acquiring knowledge. 
Developmental students seem to readily accept the 
concept of auditory, visual, and kinesthetic modes of 
learning as these terms are easily explained through 
daily life experience. These students need to identify 
their own learning preferences early in the term so 
that they may take the appropriate steps to reinforce 
their ability to acquire knowledge. A simple inventory 
of learning preferences can be administered and self- 
scored. Although there are many formal and informal 
instruments available, the one found in The Adult 
Learner: Strategies For Success (Steinbach, 1993) is a 
quick assessment. It can be modified and adapted to 
suit classroom needs as well. 

Visual learners process information by seeing it. 
This could include reading a textbook, watching a 
video, looking at diagrams, or viewing demonstra- 
tions. Visual learners are the people who "see" the 
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landmarks when following a map. When attempting 
to put something together, visual learners will look at 
the directions and diagrams before they begin. These 
students acquire knowledge through the eyes. 

Aural learners process knowledge by hearing it. 
These students listen to directions and probably 
would not get lost. They process information by lis- 
tening to lectures, hearing instructions and following 
them; these learners like to be "told'' what to do. 
Reading directions out loud as they attempt to assem- 
ble a kit assists the aural people. Auditory learners 
acquire knowledge through the ears. 

Kinesthetic or tactile learners process information 
by physical action. They need to be doing, feeling, 
touching, and manipulating. Kinesthetic students 
need more physical involvement with the material in 
order to learn it. These students would rather attempt 
to put something together without looking at the 
directions or having them read aloud during the 
assembling process. Kinesthetic learners acquire 
knowledge through the body. 

Because each of these three learning preferences 
occur in any given classroom, it is the instructor's 
responsibility to vary the format of the lecture or class 
activity in order to suit the needs of the various types 
of learners. Visual students prefer the type of environ- 
ment that incorporates overheads, chalkboard presen- 



ts rationalized through learning styles. Kinesthetic 
learners usually take notes because of the physical 
action involved, but they also appreciate handouts to 
manipulate and organize. 

How does note-taking lend itself to learning pref- 
erences? Each of the following four systems — outlin- 
ing, mapping, summary, and folded-page — has its 
own special format and draws upon the needs of each 
preference. Outlining, probably the most popularly 
taught system, is visual by its linear restructuring of 
material that represents the relationships of ideas. 
Visual students "see" instantly the key points and 
how those points relate to one another. Regardless of 
whether the students are encouraged to use formal 
rules of numbering and lettering for each level of 
specificity or not, visual learners have created a 
graphic tool for study and acquiring knowledge. If the 
instructor has also introduced the idea of right-left 
brain orientation, left-brain or logical thinkers will 
function better with the structure of the outline. 

Mapping, also called clustering, is a newer form 
of note-taking that utilized both the visual and right- 
brain aspects of learning and provides for more 
manipulation of the paper. The three basic types of 
maps include the "hub and spoke", the "organization- 
al", and the "flow" as shown in figure 1. 




tations, and other visual tools. The instructor can sup- 
plement the lecture by referring to handouts or specif- 
ic pages in the textbook that guide the students to 
printed material. In comparison, auditory learners 
prefer to hear the lecture and explanations of any 
visual aid. The instructor should limit any visual 
to key words and then elaborate upon them with 
cussion or example. Visual learners will not resent 
oral reading of the overhead or board if the procedure 



The hub and spoke is the least linear in that note- 
takers begin in the center of the page and branch out 
in spoke fashion, turning the paper for each new idea. 
For visual learners, the hub or topic can be enclosed in 
a geometric shape, such as a triangle, to further refer- 
ence the number of key points made within the read- 
ing or lecture. The organizational map begins at the 
top of the page and works its way down as the levels 
of information become more specific. The flow 
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method works from either side of the page continuing 
across the page as the levels become more detailed. 
Both of these maps are visual but are not as manipula- 
tive as the hub and spoke. 

The third note-taking method is called the sum- 
mary. Although it is the least visual of all of the sys- 
tems, it is the most conducive to oral reading. The sen- 
tence structure of the summary guides oral readers to 
the key points that are not readily visible at a glance. 
The summary may also be one of the most dreaded 
note-taking systems because developmental students 
equate the summary to paragraph writing in English 
class. 

The final system is relatively new and researched 
by Dr. Toni Walters of Oakland University (1990). First 
called the 1/3-2/3, it is becoming known as the fold- 
ed-page. The title itself suggests the kinesthetic quali- 
ty of paper manipulation and visual properties, yet it 
is certainly adaptable to the auditory use of oral 
review. The paper must be folded in order to achieve 
the proper effect, but then can be used for any number 
of purposes. Essentially, chapter headings, questions, 
vocabulary, rules, names, etc., are written on the small 
folded portion of the papw. On the inside of the fold, 
students may summarize the headings, answer the 
questions, write definitions, list the steps to accom- 
plish the rules, or indicate the significance of the name 
to be learned. Since students cannot read both sides of 
the paper at once, self-testing and higher levels of 
thinking become a positive component of this system. 
Students who are visual learners "see" the whole pic- 
ture of the material to be learned; auditory learners 
can vocalize the material or encourage another person 
to assist with the review process, and, of course, 
kinesthetic learners will need to open and close the 
paper continuously in order to write the necessary 
information. 

Regardless of the instrument used to assess stu- 
dents' learning preferences, the instructor must be 
aware of the preferences within the classroom and 
address the lesson/lccture to meet those needs. By 
providing a variety of note-taking techniques to the 
students, the instructor has also authorized student 
ownership and responsibility for success. The stu- 
dents are made aware of the style they prefer to use 
w'hen acquiring knowledge and can then incorporate 
the means which strengthen that preference. 
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Abstract 

rhe devclopyiucntal studies unit ut The Univc^siti/ of U)uisvilic invvuics u pro^^rmn of ^cncriil incentives for professional 
development and specific orientation and training within the areas of readin^/stiidy >trate^ies. and niatlieniatics for 

lecturers. New teachers receive a lecturer handbook, which includes a copi/ of the form used for evaluation. A series of work- 
shops addresses particular instructional topics. A developnnental teaching internship is available for inexperienced lecturers. 
Professional development incentives include upyport for conference attendance and developmental instruction grants. The 
senior lecturer program rewards professional activiti/. This network of opportunities contributes to the excellence of the 
developmental studies faculty. 



At The University of Louisville o special division 
admits underprepared students and provides a vari- 
ety of support services for all uni\ ersity students The 
developmental studies unit is a part of the division 
and offers courses in reading, study strategics, writ- 
ing, and mathematics. The majority of developmental 
courses are taught by part-time lecturers, a situation 
common among developmental education programs 
(NEA, 1988; Boylan and Bonham, 1992; Gappa and 
Leslie, 1993). The developmental studies unit provides 
a series of training and orientation activities specific to 
its instructional programs, as well as several general 
professional development incentives. These acti\’ities 
address the needs of new instructors who often have 
had no prior training in developmental education 
(Abraham, 1992; Stahl, Simpson, and Hayes, 1992). 
They also function to build community, increase coop- 
eration, and create excellence among veteran teachers 
in continuing in-service experiences. 



A lecturer handbook is provided for new teachers 
as a part of their initial orientation. The handbook w^as 
developed after consulting with experienced lecturers 
about their needs for information. The handbook does 
not attempt to reproduce policies that are easily avail- 
able from other published sources, but instead con- 
centrates on information particular to the develop- 
mental studios unit and referrals to other sources. The 
topics covered include the following: university gen- 
eral information; university and community services; 
lecturer information; and developmental instruction 
programs in reading/study strategies, writing, and 
mathematics. The sections on the instructional pro- 
grams include course descriptions and sample syllabi. 

One of the forms provided in the handbook is the 
lecturer evaluation form. All lecturers are evaluated 
yearly by a classroom observation or a conference 
with the program coordinator to discuss a current 
teaching unit. The evaluations rate lecturers in the 
areas of instruction/content relationship with stu- 
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dents, and professional responsibilities. The evalua- 
tion process provides valuable feedback to both the 
lecturer and coordinator and serves as the basis for 
reinforcing or improving teaching practices. 

Each semester begins with a staff meeting for all 
developmental studies lecturers and includes a ses- 



sion of general interest. More specific instructional 
staff meetings and colloquiums follow during the 
year. Samples of past topi _s are specified in Figure 1. 

The developmental writing program provides 
training for portfolio assessment used in developmen- 
tal writing courses modeled on the Stony Brook, New 



Figur'. 1 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEETINGS 

• The Role of a Developmental Unit in a University 

• Insurance Benefits for Part-time Lecturers 

• Assisting Extremely Distressed Students 

• History of Local African-American Education 

• University's College Orientation Course 

• Legal Issues for College Classroom Teachers 



INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM STAFF MEETINGS AND COLLOQUIUMS 

Writing 



Mathematics 

Collaborative Learning 
and the NCTM 
Standards 

The Role of Athletic 
Counseling: Success in 
Mathematics Courses 

Articulation Concerns 
Between 

Developmental and 

University-level 

Mathematics 

Video: "Math is a Four 
Letter Word" 

Learning 

Styles/ Instructional 
Styles 



Cultural Plurality in the 
Writing Classroom 

Recognizing and 
Teaching the Dyslexic 
Student 

Portfolio Evaluation in 
the Writing Classroom 

Positive Response to 
Student Writing 

Developing Basic 
Writing Units 
Col labora lively 



Reading/Study 

Strategies 

Use of the Optimism 
Pessimism Scale 

The Use of Portfolio 
Assessment 

Cooperative Learning 
in the Developmental 
Classroom 

Recent Trends in 
College Reading 

Staff Idea Exchanges 



Collaborative Staff Meetings and Colloquiums 

• "The Instruction of Reading and Writing Skills; Working with the Deaf/Hard-of-Hearing Students" 
- Reading and Writing Programs 

• "Changing Attitudes: Pairing Algebra with Study Skills" • Mathematics and Reading Programs 

• "Minorities in the Classroom" • Writing and Reading Programs 

• "Critical Reading and Learning" - Reading and Writing Programs 
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York, system described by Peter blbow and Pat 
Belanoff (1986). Portfolio evaluation encourages more 
collaboration among teachers as they discuss folders 
representing students' best revised work for the 
course. Each semester new and experienced teachers 
meet for "calibration" sessions (Elbow' & Belanoff, 
1986) before midterm and final portfolio evaluation to 
read sample papers and discuss whether or not the 
papers should receive passing grades. 

The writing center also administers the university 
placement test in writing and conducts regular train- 
ing sessions for evaluating the tests. Instructors who 
teach developmental writing and freshman composi- 
tion read the tests holistically and place students in 
the course best suited to their w'riting level. 

One of the most intensive options provided for 
training is the developmental teaching internship. The 
internship is available to people who have earned the 
necessary degree in the teaching field but w^ho lack 
appropriate teaching expe’*ience. This in-house pro- 
gram places potential teachers in the developmental 
classroom to observe experienced instructors. The 
program coordinator arranges instructional experi- 
ences for the intern, including classroom observations 
and discussion of relevant resource references. The 
intern prepares a syllabus and teaches some sessions 
under supervision. Both the intern and the program 
coordinator prepare a wTitten evaluation of the experi- 
ence. 

A sn .11 fund has been devoted to supporting gen- 
»r^l professional development opportunities for lec- 
turers. For example, lecturers can apply for support to 
attend professional conferences. Registration costs are 
often paid to attend local or regional conferences, and 
additional funds may be awarded for travel, w\[h pri- 
ority given to lecturers who are presenting conference 
sessions. Lecturers may also apply for developmental 
instruction grants for projects that improve teaching 
or learning in developmental courses. I^rojects may 
involve curriculum, methodology assessment, or fac- 
ulty development. 

The senior lecturer program w^as established to 
recognize the experience and leadership of develop- 
mental studies teachers. Senior lecturer status may be 
conferred after three years of service and is based on 
teaching performance, program contributions, and 
professional activity. Senior lecturers receive a higher 
rate of conapensation for teaching. 

The developmental studies unit attempts to pro^ 
vide a comprehensive program of training, orienta- 
tion, and professional development for all lecturers. 



Activities range from w'orkshops on specific topics to 
more general incentives to encourage professional 
growth. This network of opportunities contributes to 
the excellence of the developmental studies faculty. 
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Abstract 

This colloquium provided an overview of the research project entitled, "Teaching Strategies and Accommodations for 
Students with Disabilities", zuhich has received funding from NADE through the Professional Development Scholarship 
Aioard. Participants shared individual experiences ivhile discussing four case studies of students luith disabilities. With lim- 
ited expertise in nontraditional teaching methods, instructors are searching for effective means to successfully ivork ivith this 
diverse population of students. This session zvas intended to provide a forum for concerned educators to discuss their suc- 
cesses in teaching these students. 



Educators in developmental education have a 
wealth of practical knowledge useful to all educators 
in higher education. Frequently, developmental stud- 
ies classes are the first classes taken by students with 
disabilities. The size of this population of students is 
increasing and educators are responsible for provid- 
ing equal access to these students. This session pre- 
sented some of the findings obtained while searching 
for practical information from developmental educa- 
tors across the nation through a research project enti- 
tled, 'Teaching Strategies and Accommodations for 
Students with Disabilities.'' This endeavor was fund- 
ed in part by the 1993 NADE Professional 
Development Scholarship Award. 

The project was initiated in response to the needs 
of educators who have limited expertise in the realm 
of "special education" and limited time and resources 
for the investigation of individual student needs. The 
objectives outlined in the original project proposal 
were twofold: first, to identify teaching strategies 
and/or accommodations for students with disabilities 
through anecdotal essays written by classroom teach- 
ers; second, to compile this information into a book 
that is of practical use to any classroom teacher. A call 
for essays was sent to all NADE members. After a 
senes of reviews and revisions, thirty essays were 



accepted for compilation in a resource book for educa- 
tors. Each of these essays clearly shows that the great- 
est resource available in education is the practical 
knowledge exhibited by instructors working daily in 
partnerships between themselves and students with 
disabilities, as well as the partnerships formed by the 
networking of educators with the common concern of 
equalizing opportunities for student success in the 
pursuit of educational goals. Continued project devel- 
opment has made it increasingly apparent that educa- 
tors are searching for effective means to serve stu- 
dents with disabilities. This, in turn, is helping to pave 
the way towards a new era of cooperative, responsi- 
ble, and creative education for all students (Jones, 
1993). 

The session was highliglUed by interviews with 
four of the essay authors. The first interview was with 
Maxine Elmont of Massachusetts Bay Community 
College based on her essay entitled, "Don't Overlook 
the Obvious." In the introduction of her essay, Maxine 
wrote, "In our search for new techniques and methods 
to better help students reach their potential, to enjoy 
success and accomplishment, we often overlook the 
obvious." The essay continued by emphasizing the 
importance of instructors beginning relationships 
with students based c>n open and honest communica- 
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tion, which will translate into trust. She profiled a stu- 
dent called Carl whose behavior indicated serious 
emotional problems. Maxine outlined a process of 
constant reassurance and limit setting through which 
she was able to slowdy guide Carl into formulating 
reasonable career options which in turn led to success- 
fully reaching his career goals. Maxine continued her 
essay by writing, "Perhaps the basic key to working 
with persons who are disabled is time, patience, and 
the comfort and discomfort level of the instructor." 
She concluded with, "There is no place for pity. 
Empathy not sympathy is necessary if these students 
are to achieve in academe and succeed in the world of 
work" (Hodge & Preston-Sabin, 1994). 

The second interview was with Mary Mattson- 
Scirocco from DeKalb College, Georgia. Mary profiled 
Maureen, a student with Attention Deficit Disorder, in 
the essay entitled, "Building Houses: A Case Study of 
Directed Reading Journals in the Composition 
Classroom." When Maureen read selected passages, 
she had little or no comprehension. Writing a journal 
while reading a passage enabled Maureen to concen- 
trate and interact with the reading assignment. 
Writing in the journal provided her with a record of 
what she had read, which in turn gave her the spring- 
board that was necessary for her to initiate the writing 
process. In the essay, Mary quoted Maureen when 
they compared her writing processes before and after 
the use of reading journals. Maureen said, "I guess it 
was like trying to build the attic before you would 
build the basement, and paint it even before you put 
on the siding" (Hodge & Preston-Sabin, 1994). 

The third interview was with Andra Dorlac of 
Jefferson College, Missouri, who submitted the essay, 
"Hiding behind the Hair," Andra's essay profiled a 
long-haired male student with a hearing impairment 
that had slipped between the cracks and whose hear- 
ing difficulties had never been properly revealed by 
school authorities. Andra wrote that the student was 
on the verge of dropping out but once the hearing dif- 
ficulty was recognized and additional testing revealed 
a learning disability, special services and accommoda- 
tions were provided to him. Once there was "aware- 
ness and some accommodations in the educational 
settings, he was able to graduate. He was a different 
person, with renewed self-esteem". Helping all stu- 
dents achieve confidence in themselves is a goal of all 
educators (Hodge & Preston-Sabin, 1994). 

The final interview was w'ith Deann Christianson 
from University of the Pacific in California. Her essay 
was coaulhored with Elaine Werner and was entitled 
"Teaching Elementary Algebra to Learning 



Handicapped College Students: A Case Study." Deann 
and Elaine's essay profiled Terry, a student with a 
learning disability in mathematics. They summarized 
several accommodations made for Terry, but primarily 
focused on her assets, excellent verbal and social 
skills. The school's Mathematics Resource Center was 
important to Terry's success. At the center, Terry 
received guidance in exploring study strategies and 
her learning style to capitalize on her strengths. 
Deann and Elaine pointed out that all students are 
legally entitled to reasonable accommodations and 
etiiically entitled to our best efforts (Hodge & Preston- 
Sabin, 1994). 

The responsibility for accommodating students 
w’ith disabilities is one that is faced by all educators in 
higher education. Accommodations are not "special 
things" that "special people" know. Accommodations 
arc part of good teaching. The final outcome of the 
project presented in this session will be to develop a 
manuscript for a book to submit for publication. This 
manuscript will address the instructor's legal respon- 
sibilities, will provide information about disabilities 
through current research and anecdotal essays based 
on practical teaching, and will discuss future issues in 
working with students with disabilities. The expertise 
of educators working daily with students with special 
needs will thus be available to all who work in higher 
education. 
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Abstract 

Project College and Career is designed to meet the needs of non-traditional adult students attending college. It is direct- 
ed at those students ivho might be at special risk of dropping out. These students are often agenci/ funded, low income, and 
minority. They need support in this neiv environment so they can build a strong academic foundation, experience success, 
become connected zvith the university, and foster a positive self image. The program encourages the student's retention and 
success within academic or i^ocational education programs. Follozo-up continues during the subsequent semester. 



Project College and Career (PCC) is an intensive 
three week seminar. It is designed to offer a struc- 
tured, yet comfortable and supportive environment 
for non-traditional and at-risk students returning to 
academic or vocational education programs. The three 
week seminar is offered at the Downtown Center 
close to counseling, tutoring, computer labs, and other 
student support activities. The academic work and 
schedule within the seminar offer a realistic introduc- 
tion to college work and the impact it will have on all 
aspects of students' lives. Students are then placed 
into appropriate classes in which they have the great- 
est opportunity to succeed. Additionally, they are 
encouraged to take a specially developed three credit 
course. Skills for College and Career Success, that 
encourages and assists students in applying what they 
have learned to other courses they are taking. PCC 
staff and participants provide a support network dur- 
ing the seminar and the subsequent semester. 

PCC was designed to meet the needs of a cultural- 
ly diverse returning student population that expects 
to participate in one of the many academic and voca- 
tional education programs offered by the University 
of Alaska Fairbanks (UAF). PCC stresses supporting 
the student in this new environment by integrating 
instruction and review in basic academic areas, study 
skills, and tools to deal with intrusive issues such as 
child care, transportation, money, non-supportive 



relationships, funding agency requirements, substance 
abuse, health issues, and handicaps. In the process, 
the student begins to build a stronger, more positive 
self-image. 

Adult students returning to college are a common 
sight at UAF. This population is extremely diverse. 
Some of the students are parents or grandparents with 
dependent children; some are single, some are mar- 
ried, others are divorced; they have adult children, or 
extended families, or they are akne. They represent 
an age span of fifty years or more. Every racial group 
is represented. They come from every socioeconomic 
level from the very poor whose only income is the Pell 
Grant, through the comfortable middie class, to the 
wealthy. They are all seeking one thing - information. 
Whether they enter the educational scene for an occa- 
sional course, for an associate's degree, a bachelor's 
degree, or post graduate degree, they are looking for 
information that will satisfy their curiosity, improve 
their position in their current job, or lead to employ- 
ment. 

Returning adult students also represent a diverse 
academic background. They display a range of acade- 
mic skills even more varied than the other characteris- 
tics of their backgrounds. Some graduated from high 
school with high academic standings (though gradua- 
tion may have been many years before). Some gradu- 
ated in academic programs, others from a non-acade- 
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mic track. Some barely graduated and some come 
from schools with minimal requirements. Some did 
not graduate at all. 

These students are often agency funclid, low' 
income, and minority. They need support in a new 
environment so they can build a strong academic 
foundation, experience success, become connected 
with the educational institution, and foster a positive 
self image. This encourages the student's retendon 
and success within the academic or vocational educa- 
tion program. However, these agency funded students 
seeking entrance to the university are at special risk of 
failure because of multiple factors such as: (a) lack of 
academic preparation, (b) lengthy periods since their 
last educational experience, (c) lack of an educational 
plan or clearly stated goals, (d) little or no guidance in 
course selection, (e) non-familiarity with university 
procedures, (0 low self-esteem and confidence, (g) no 
awareness of how outside issues will impact their 
education, (h) few study skills, (i) no awareness of fac- 
ulty expectations, (j) little or no successful experience 
with any academic system, (k) no knowledge of uni- 
v^ersity and community support systems or how to 
access them, (1) vulnerability to personal crises that 
impact educational progress. 

Program Design 

Research seems to indicate that integrated pro- 
grams that include the following elements have the 
potential of greater empowerment for the students 
involved: (a) careful evaluation aad placement of stu- 
dents in appropriate courses; (b) a full range of coun- 
seling and other student support services; (c) integrat- 
ed coursework in reading, writing, and math 
designed to eliminate or overcome individual student 
limitations and to provide a "preview" of college 
work; (d) tutoring and skill labs as a built in part of 
course support; (e) study and college survival skill 
training (systems training) that relates to student 
experiences; (0 personal development skill training 
which helps to empower students in the acquisition of 
their own education; and (g) development of a shared 
sense of community. 

In developing the PCC curriculum special empha- 
sis was placed on teaching developmentally, address- 
ing individual learning styles, understanding and 
adapting to different teaching styles, and addressing 
issues that face the non-traditional student population 
in ways they would understand and would have rele- 
vance to their experiences. The following Project goals 
were identified: 

(1) Introduce culturally diverse new and 
returning adult students to the university. 



(2) Reinforce basic academic skills (math, 
writing, reading, computer word process- 
ing). 

(3) Teach effective study skills based on an 
understanding of individual learning 
styles. 

(4) Promote the personal development of the 
students by teaching the skills needed to 
build self-esteem, make effective deci- 
sions, set goals, communicate effectively, 
understand expectations, and to deal with 
anxiety, stress, and other health issues. 

(5) Prepare students to deal with the reality 
of external issues that may intrude on the 
educational effort. 

(6) Assist students in coordinating their use 
of available student services to meet their 
special needs. 

(7) Provide follow'-up support for these stu- 
dents as they enter their first semester so 
that new' skills are applied and difficulties 
are spotted early and dealt with appro- 
priately. 

PCC is formatted as an intensive, integrated three 
week seminar offering a structured, comfortable, and 
supportive introduction to the educational process. 
The full eight-hour day encourages the student to rec- 
ognize from the beginning that going to school is a 
full-time commitment. The material presented intro- 
duces study strategies, personal development skills, 
and tools to deal with intrusive issues along with a 
review of basic academic skills (math, writing, read- 
ing, and computer word processing). Innovative pro- 
grams for math and writing include manipulatives ^o 
teach both math and writing processes, audiotape 
drills, and student to student tutoring and study 
groups. Study skills are content directed and reading 
is from the discipline areas. Personal development 
and intrusive issues are addressed in the context of 
the actual educational situation rather than as hypo- 
thetical situations. 

Students also receive academic and career coun- 
seling, evaluation of academic skills, and assistance 
with class registration. They use tutoring services and 
learn how to qualify for them. Students discover the 
math, writing, reading, and computer labs. They par- 
ticipate in support services such as single parent/dis- 
placed homemaker and non-traditional programs and 
are introduced to other support services offered by the 
university. 

The three week seminar is directly linked to a 
semester long Skills for College and Career Success 
(DEVS 101) course. This course was developed as a 
follow-up course for PCC but is not limited to PCC 
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participants. This integrated skills course reinforces 
the skills introduced in PCC. Its developmental deliv- 
ery and emphasis on discipline-based application of 
skills fosters a lasting change in personal habits and 
attitudes. The integration of the newly learned skills 
into academic courses gives the best opportunity for 
student success. Directed study sessions (supervised 
study labs) allow students an additional resource to 
address individual study needs during this critical 
first semester. 

The students eligible for participation in PCC are 
especially vulnerable to personal problems. These 
problems are often overlooked because they are not 
part of the academic world, but more often than not 
are the real reason non-traditional students are not 
retained in college. These intrusive issues — child care, 
transportation, money, non-supportive relationships, 
funding agency requirements, substance abuse, health 
issues, and handicaps — if not dealt with can quickly 
snowball out of control. Regular contact with PCC 
staff in directed study sessions, developmental class- 
es, and follow-up counseling allow for early interven- 
tion and can be used to assist the student to link w ith 
campus and community support. Students are 
empowered to solve problems successfully and con- 
tinue with the academic task at hand. 

Project College and Career Content 
Outline 

Not all non-traditional students have problems 
entering post-secondary education. Many are very 
successful. Agency funded students can also be suc- 
cessful, but these students recognize that the)' have a 
disadvantage starting out in the post-secondary sys- 
tem. Student questions and concerns were collected 
using formal interviews, evaluative questionnaires, 
student opinion of instruction faculty evaluations, 
journal entries, and assigned composition essays. The 
issues identified by the students were then reviewed 
and integrated into the PCC program as a part of the 
needed content. A key concern that surfaced in all the 
interviews related to how' the university system func- 
tions. Addressing this concern became a thread that 
ran throughout the entire program. Content then 
divided itself into the following areas: 

1. Re-encry skills include practical inforn'ia- 
tion on a wide variety of issues fron'i how- 
to dress to developing supporting rela- 
tionships that will assist re-entry and 
retention in college. 

2. Academic skills provide an intensive 
review of basic math, writing, reading, 
and computer skills needed to function in 
college classes. 



3. Personal development skills focus on per- 
sonal health habits, stress management, 
dealing with fears. 

4. Self-esteem refers to recognizing self- 
esteem as the foundation of all satisfying 
and successful endeavors, and providing 
an atmosphere that allows a student to 
overcome "'learned failure" and build a 
positive self-esteem that enables progress 
toward goals. 

5. Goal setting and decision making involve 
defining goals and using them to give 
direction to career preparation and pro- 
gression and making effective decisions. 

This includes both short and long term 
goal setting. 

6. Personal management skills emphasize 
that managing resources often makes the 
difference between success and failure. 
Students are introduced to management 
skills and apply them to time, money, and 
other resources to maximize opportunity. 

7. Communication skills encourage using 
effective communication as the basis for 
successful interaction and problem solv- 
ing with peers, colleagues, and instruc- 
tors. 

8. Recognizing and managing intrusive 
issues focuses on fostc ’ing an awareness 
that life issues affect college performance, 
introducing tactics to manage these 
issues, and an understanding of resources 
available to assist the student in develop- 
ing an action plan to successfully contin- 
ue educational progress. 

9. University Systems training promotes 
understanding the formal and informal 
structures of the university and how these 
structures impact students in all areas of 
college life. Understanding the structure 
of the university and how it functions is 
one of the least recognized but most easi- 
ly remediated skills necessary for college 
success. 

Conclusion 

This project has worked well for the students 
attending and for the agencies involved. Of the 70 stu- 
dents who he'. '0 been involved in the PCC seminars, 
56 students (8L ’/o) have completed at least one semes- 
ter following PCC. GPAs for these students are strong; 
many have earned 3.5 or better in their first full 
semester. 
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Abstract 

Writing conferences are zvidely accepted as being conducive to substantwe teaching and learning. Because they are a 
basic strategy for many teachers, it is zuorth asking hoiu the\/ can be made more productive for both teachers and students. 
Strategies for increasing luriting conference effectiveness include setting agendas, asking cpiestious, giving suggestions, rein- 
forcing learning, emphasizing general rules, and being positive. The authors have produced an instructional videotape that 
uses these strategies as guidelines for creating unique interactions luith students from culturally diverse backgrounds. 



Although a number of books and articles have 
been written on the subject of holding writing confer- 
ences, none seem to emphasize the flexibility needed 
on a highly culturally diverse campus. This conclu- 
sion resulted in the decision to make a videotape to 
give graduate assistants, new faculty, and English 
education students a brief, high impact orientation to 
giv'ing effective writing conferences. 

The videotape focuses on six principles, each 
illustrated with vignettes from actual conferences. 
These six principles represent a distillation of com- 
monly accepted wisdom about teaching writing: (a) 
setting an agenda, (b) asking questions, (c) reinforcing 
learning, (a) emphasizing general rules, (e) giving 
choices, and (f) being positive. All are based on the 
assumption, articulated by Murray (1979) and others, 
that the purpose of a writing conference is to empow- 
er students, not to tell them what to do. The tempta- 
tion to dominate the conversation sometimes appeals 
to inexperienced teachers. However, passive students 
tend to carry out instructions without learning how to 
improve future writing and tend to feel less responsi- 
ble for the quality of the finished essay. 

Setting an agenda helps prevent a scattershot 
approach. Generally, content and organization should 
be emphasized before surface errors are dealt with 
(Reigstad & McAndrew, 1984) because, as papers 
change, surface errors may change or disappear. Also, 
students must learn that error-free papers lacking con- 
tent will not be strong. The teachers' job is not to edit 
studens' writing; it is to help them learn to improve 
their own work. That is most effectively done by ask- 
ing students to think about just a few problems dur- 



ing a single conference or to focus on problems that 
the teacher has explicitly clustered by type. 

Conference agendas vary according to students' 
needs. Reading papers aloud is a good way to set up 
an agenda because it enables students to hear what 
they have written and to know how the teacher is 
reacting. Because setting an agenda demonstrates 
power, teachers need to be conscious of their tone and 
of the manner in which they communicate their con- 
cerns in order to avoid offending or discouraging stu- 
dents. Agendas should be flexible; if a change in 
approach seems justified, teachers and students 
should feel free to renegotiate. By taking control of the 
agenda, students articulate goals for their work 
(Flower & Hayes, 1980) and thus learn about their 
composing processes. Toward the end of the confer- 
ence, a summary helps students know what to do in 
the next draft or for the next assignment. Teachers 
should not necessarily do the summarizing; students 
should be able to communicate plans, using insights 
gained during the conference. 

Effective questions encourage students to be 
actively involved in critiquing and revising their 
papers. These questions often begin with words like 
"what," "why," or "how." For example, "What do you 
like about this paper?" Open-ended questions encour- 
age students to think as thev work with teachers to 
produce good papers because the answers do not 
require a set body of knowledge that coincides with 
the teachers'. Thus, students are freed from the possi- 
ble embarrassment of not knowing the "right" answer. 
Leading students in the right direction requires that 
teachers think on their feet because these questions 
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often must be designed on the spot. Sometimes, 
teachers must work nard at rephrasing questions to 
help students think through problems. Teiiing stu- 
dents what to do can be easier and quicker, but 
encouraging them to think and discover now to solve 
their problems teaches them more. Teachers should 
give students time to think and respond. When this 
technique succeeds, students will internalize the ques- 
tions and use them to guide their composing (Murray, 
1979; Newkirk, 1984). 

At times, students might be ccmfused by the ques- 
tions or just not have any ideas, or they might come to 
the conference with clearly visualized problems but be 
unable to solve them (Flower, Hayes, Carey, Schriver, 
& Stratman, 1986). By giving suggestions, teachers 
help these students feel comfortable, and may even 
get them off the hook. To avoid the appearance of 
teiiing students what to write, teachers can phrase the 
suggestions as choices. Insisting that frustrated stu- 
dents come up with responses totally on their own 
can erf ate an adversarial climate because a frustrated 
student might think, "The teacher knows the answer 
and is keeping it from me." Multiple suggestions help 
increase students' vocabulary and awareness of the 
possibility of variations in expression. They also con- 
vey that the teacher truly cares about the student's 
writing because she is collaborating, not just evaluat- 
ing. While appreciating suggestions about vocabulary 
and phrasing, non-standard dialect speakers may at 
the same time want to protect their personal expres- 
sion, creativity, or voice (Young, 1992). 

Another basic principle of effective writing con- 
ferences is to reinforce what previously has been 
taught. Teachers should help students see their partic- 
ular problems as examples of concepts that hav‘^ been 
covered more generally. Specific errors should be 
related to general rules; before students can correct 
their own work, they must recognize their errors and 
diagnose their exact nature (Flower, Hayes, Carey, 
Schriver, & Stratman, 1986). Rules take on meaning 
and importance when the students can see how 
understanding and applying them can help improve 
resent and future papers. This understanding will 
elp them avoid repeating these errors. In a sociolin- 
guistic sense, giving a *ulc is helpful in at least three 
ways: 

(1) It helps students from hierarchical cul- 
tures feel more confident in the teachers' 
expertise. 

(2) The existence of a rule implies that many 
people make this particular mistake. 

(3) in the case of non-standard dialect speak- 
ers, a rule implies that the error would be 
gen^Lally recognized by writers of stan- 
dara English (Young, 1992). 

The paradox of the writing conference is that 
teachers, who are in a position of power, are working 
to transfer that power to students. To assume this 
power, students must have faith in their writing abili- 



ties. Otherwise, they may become discouraged, and 
the conference will only reinforce their belief that they 
cannot write. Conferences should contain positive ele- 
ments that indicate belief that students can succeed 
and that teachers enjoy working with them and do 
care about them. A compliment can be given right 
before a constructive criticism. Other supportive 
strategies include saying "we" and "us" when refer- 
ring to the paper, indicating interest in the topic, giv- 
ing reasons for comments, beginning and ending on a 
positive note, and sharing personal ties to the topic. 

For students of most cultures, praise is an impor- 
tant element in the desire to work toward progressive 
writing improvement. However, Taiwanese students, 
for example, may not know how to respond to com- 
pliments and may simply be silent. Also, excessive 

E raise that comes across as insincere may do more 
arm than good. Furthermore, positive reinforcement 
can be implicit (Young, 1992). Nonverbal messages 
also are important. Glancing at a wristwatch, for 
example, can distract students and make them think 
they are taking up too much time. Students need to 
feel that they and their papers are the teachers' top 
priority. 

The instructional videotape developed to demon- 
strate these six principles has many potential uses. Its 
segmented structure makes it adaptable for use in 
many different formats. It can be show'n to graduate 
assistants, peer tutors, new' instructors, and English 
education students. It can be used in faculty develop- 
ment w^orkshops and other kinds of outreach activi- 
ties. In particular, its emphasis on the unique nature of 
each conference and the resulting adjustments of 
approach needed when w'orking with students from 
culturally diverse backgrounds makes it a useful con- 
tribution to the literature on writing conferences. 
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Abstract 

Funded by a mini-grant for faculty development, this project on collaborative learning resulted in a set of videotapes and 
a handbook for training developmental faculty in implementing collaborative activities in college developmental classes. Two 
instructors were videotaped using collaborative activities iu their classes. A handbook including a written description of each 
of the five classroom activities videotaped was developed. Using selected excerpts from the classroom videotapes, an introduc- 
tory videotape ivas produced presenting basic information and encouraging instructors to try collaborative learning activi- 
ties. The introductory tape concludes with a panel discussion in which the instructors involved answer questions commonly 
asked about collaborative learning. 



For several semesters instructors in this institution's 
reading and study skills program have been interested in 
collaborative learning as a teaching strategy for precollege 
courses. Research suggests that when done correctly, collab- 
orative learning tends to promote higher achievement, more 
positive relationships among students, greater social sup- 
port, and greater self esteem. These goals are particularly 
important to the success and retention of high-risk students 
(Johnson, Johnson, Holubec and Roay, 1984; Johnson and 
Johnson, 1987). 

The project members videotaped two developmental 
instructors in their classrooms while they were conducting 
collaborative learning activities with students. The result 
was five unedited videotapes of activities: (a) a fishbowl 
activity used to teach communication techniques, (b) a note- 
taking puzzle activity, (c) a defense contractor simulation, 
(d) a textbook study strategy, and (e) note-taking activities. 
In addition to providing the five tapes for staff use, the 
group decided to create an introductory videotape to 
accompany the classroom activity tapes. The introductory 
videotape and an accompanying handbook enabled the 
group to present introductory information about collabora- 
tive learning shared during its discussion sessions, and to 
illustrate the planning, implementation and evaluation ot a 
collaborative activity by using excerpts from each of the 
videotaped classroom activ'ities. To create the introductory 
videotape, the group identified and selected parts of the 
classroom videotapes to illustrate each point, wrote an intro 
duction, and listed questions instructors commonly ask 
about collaborative learning that were answered m a panel 
discussion. The result was a lhirty*seven minute introduc- 
tion to collaborative learning videotape * 



The instructors provided written descriptions of each 
classroom activity to be used as part of a handbook on col- 
laborative learning. Besides written descriptions of each 
videotaped class, references for nineteen research articles on 
collaborative learning were also included. 

Copies of the introductory tape, classroom tapes and 
the handbook are on file in the reading and study skills 
resource room. Instructors may borrow the videotapes and 
handbook to observe exactly how collaborative activities 
have worked in their colleagues' developmental classrooms, 
and to learn how such techniques might be applied in their 
own classes. Instructors have used these materials to imple- 
ment collaborative learning in their developmental class- 
rooms. One has provided an additional classroom videotape 
and description of another collaborative activity to add to 
the collection in the resource room. The materials produced 
by the group project are especially useful for part-time 
developmental reading instructors who can conveniently 
share colleagues' collaborative learning lesson plans and 
visit their classes via videotape. 
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Beyond the 3 Rs: Fostering Student Responsibility 



Patricia McClure 
Barbara Henry 



Abstract 

Recenlh/ colleges have experienced the enrollment of large n umbers of nontraditionai less than well-prepared, and first - 
generation students. At West Virginia State College, faailhj began raising concerns that included excessive student absence, 
student reluctance to use the library and campus services, and classroom disruption. The articulation of those concerns led to 
a series of workshops planned by the Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs. Out of the 1992 faculty workshops 
came two documents: "Student Responsibilities and Expoctations," which is the focus of freshman orientation sessions, and 
a one-page addition to all first -and second-year syllabi. 



In the fall of 1991, the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs at West Virginia State College was appalled to 
hear professors campus-wide speak of a growing 
number of problems in the classmom, problems of a 
non-academic nature that affected academic perfor- 
mance. Such behaviors included tardiness, poor atten- 
dance, rudeness, confrontations between students and 
students and between students and professors, and 
students who complained about routine assignments 
such as outsidc-of-class reading requirements. The 
Vice President for Academic Affairs decided to devote 
the two-day faculty meeting at the beginning of the 
semester (Spring, 1992) to this urgent issue and 
appointed an ad hoc committee to plan the sessions. 
As the ad hoc committee explored the issue, it became 
apparent that the problems were not relegated to 
developmental and lower-level courses; thus, all fac- 
ulty needed to become invoK^ed in the solutions. 

Many students who enter West Virginia State 
College are in the "at ri^k" category, ill-prepared for 
academic work and having no notion of what college 
entails. A recent survey, intended to provide a profile 
of the incoming freshman class, provided the follow- 
ing insights: Almost one-half of the group (47 percent) 
indicated that neither parent completed college; more 
than three-fourths arc employed full or part-time or 



are seeking emplovmenl; and only one- third indicated 
a composite ACl score of 20 or higher, a generally 
accepted indication of preparedness for freshman- 
level w'ork. However, in the same survey, 59 percent 
indicated that they planned to study three hours or 
less per week for each three credit hour course they 
were taking (Fordham, 1994). Fordham's findings are 
consistent with conclusions reached in Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB) studies of first-time 
freshmen needing remedial and developmental cours- 
es. These conclusions indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of at-risk students over the past ten years 
(Abraham, 1991 ). 

As a result of widespread concern, the ad hoc 
committee and the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs planned workshops involving the following 
components: A full-faculty meeting devoted to pre- 
sentations on effective classroom techniques (aimed at 
nontraditional, first-generation students), syllabus 
preparation and the importance of accessibility of fac- 
ulty; and small-group sessions, each with a facilitator 
and recorder, which brainstormed a list of problems 
and suggestions for improving motivation, dealing 
with absence and tardiness, improving student aware- 
ness of the availability of instructors, and handling 
disruptive episodes. 
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An important function of the small-group sessions 
was that they served as "gripe"' sessions, providing all 
faculty members an opportunity to air frustrations in 
addition to offering constructive solutions. At the end 
of these sessions, recorders (secretaries from various 
academic departments) compiled and typed the brain- 
stormed small-group lists. On the following day, lists 
were scanned for commonalities; a list of positive stu- 
dent behaviors was compiled; and methods of encour- 
aging those behaviors were set forth. Acceptable 
behaviors included regular attendance, conferencing 
with the professor, and managing outside activities. 
Faculty members suggested ways to bring about or 
reinforce these desirable behaviors, including putting 
rewards in the syllabus. While emphasizing that the 
student is responsible for class performance, the facul- 
ty also wanted to project a "caring" attitude. During 
the Spring Semester (1992) the document "Student 
Expectations and Responsibilities" was drafted by a 
committee of division chairs. This document is now 
the focus of freshman orientation sessions, where it is 
presented and discussed. Students sign a tear-off sheet 
to indicate that they have read and discussed the doc- 
ument. Their signature on the tear-off sheet admits 
them to registration. [A copy of "Student Expectations 
and Responsibilities" may be obtained by writing to 
Dr. Barbara Oden, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, Campus Box 192, West Virginia State College, 
O. Box 1000, Institute, WV 25112-1000 or calling 
304-766-3043.] A second document (a one-page ver- 
sion) is used as an addition to the syllabi of all devel- 
opmental, first-and second-year courses at the college. 

Nothing radically new or different is contained in 
the documents; most faculty members already sub- 
scribed to the expectations. The importance of the 
documents is that they are the product of an effort on 
the part of the entire faculty and that the expectations 
are now in writing. The process of arriving at the 
expectations gave faculty members from diverse disci- 
plines a chance to share experiences. There is every 
reason to believe that, as the composition of the facul- 
ty changes, the documents will be revised. More docu- 
mentation is needed to ensure that positive benefits 
are being derived from the student expectations 
instrument. In addition, one department has proposed 
similarly structured workshops dealing with the 
issues of sexual and racial harassment. When all facul- 
ty members have input into the solutions, faculty arc 
more willing to implement them in the classroom, 
thus benefitting students. 
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Developing Visualization and Spatial Skills 



Jan Melancon 

Lfyoln Unraer^ity 

Abstract 

Research iudicntes that if stiuients are able to visualize, tluy have a much greater chance for success in mathematics. The 
most consistent gender differences in mathematical abilit\j have been found in the area of spatial skills. Research suggests 
that male spatial abilities are responsible for the higher achiez’ement and greater interest of males in math and science. 
Training can increase visualization and spatial skills in females so that their perjonnance in mathematics equals or surpasses 
that of males. A varietij of techniques that take a minimum amount of class time are available and may improve these skills in 
all students. 



"Agviin the atoms were gamboling before my 
ev'es...My mental eye. ..could now distinguish larger 
structures. ..all twining and twdsting in snakelike 
motion. But look! What was that? One of the snakes 
has seized hold of its own tail, and the form whirled 
mockinglv before mv eyes. As if by a flash of lightning 
1 awoke." These were the thought processes of Kekule 
(1964, p. 118), the chemist, during the dream in which 
he discovered the structure of the benzene ring. 

Nikola Tesla, inventor of the fluorescent light and 
A-C generator, "could project before his eyes a pic- 
ture, complete in ev'ery detail, of every part of the 
machine. These pictures weie more vivid than any 
blueprint." He could further develop inventions "by 
having them run for w'eeks (in his mind) after which 
time he w'ould examine thoroughly for signs of wear" 
(O'Neil, 1944, p. 38). 

Albert Hinstein wrote "the words of the language, 
as they are written and spoken, do not seem to play 
any role in my mechanism of thought. The psychical 
entitles which seem to serve as elements in thought 
are certain signs and more or less clear images which 
can be voluntarily reproduced and combined.., 
Conventional words or other signs have to be sought 
for laboriously in a secondary stage, when the above 
mentiemed associative play is sufficiently established 
and can be produced at will" (1945, p. 142). 

These arc the thoughts and descriptions of pei^ple, 
great people, who used their mind's eye to guide 
them in their endeavors. How individuals develop the 
ability to visualize and conceptualize spatial proper- 



ties and what factors affect the development of these 
cognitive structures are still unansw'ered questions 
(Rosser, 1980; Shar & Guslin, 1980). Bruner (1973) has 
argued that we have not begun even to scratch the 
surface of training in visualization. Spatial visualiza- 
tion has been shown to be related to mathematics per- 
formance (Hennema & Sherman, 1977, 1978; Sherman, 
unpublished; Battista, 1994) even though previously 
the importance of that relationship was not fully 
appreciated (Very, 1967). 

Jean Piaget, in his stimulating research involving 
children's mathematical thinking, w^as concerned with 
imagery, concepts of space, spatial relationships and 
the changes that these concepts undergo (Piaget & 
Inhelder, 1971) Although some have disagreed with 
his findings (Dodwell, 1963; Kap^adia, 1974; Martin, 
1976), Piaget believed that a child's spatial system is 
organized around topological properties. He argued 
that children have a developmental sequence for spa- 
tial thinking in which they visualize topologically 
first. They then progress to thinking in Huclidean spa- 
tially organized structures and finally become able to 
work with abstract objects in accordance with 
Euclidean characteristics. While Piaget has character- 
ized spatial thinking as a development sequence, 
Lohman (1979) has conceptualized spatial thinking in 
terms T three spatial categories; spatial relations — 
mental rotation of a visual stimulus, spatial orienta- 
tion — how a stimulus appears from various perspec- 
tives, and visualization — the internal reproduction of 
spatial information, i.e., the mental unfolding of geo- 
metric shapes (Rosser, 1980). 
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The ability to mentally rotate and manipulate fig- 
ures seems to be the skill most directly related to suc- 
cess in geometry. Mijserve (1973) says that even the 
most abstract geometrical thinking must retain some 
link with spatial intuition. According to Bronovvski 
(1947), many mathematicians believe that beyond the 
lev^el of simple computation all mathematical thought 
is based on geometrical concepts. Smith (1964) even 
describes mathematics as a visual rather than verbal 
language. These views seem to be fairly widely 
accepted; so much so that often mathematical con- 
cepts are introduced visually and geometrically, i.e., 
number lines and graphing (Burnett, Lane & Draft, 
1979). 

Although much material designed for instruction 
in mathematics courses rel es on spatial analogues to 
convey conceptual ideas, formal curricula offer little 
to foster spatial skill acquisition (Brinkman, 19b6; 
McGee, 1979). "Neglecting instruction in spatial com- 
petence could discriminate against the less spatially 
minded student, erecting a barrier that n^ay later 
impede success in future math proficiency" (Rosser, 
1980, p.2). 

Research on spatial competence to date has dealt 
mainly with gender differences in spatial conceptual 
ability. It has been found that spatial visualization is 
more related to math performance for girls than for 
boys (Sherman, 1980). Despite findings that males are 
superior to females in spatial ability (Anastasi, 1938; 
Fruchter, 1954; Maccoby & jacklin, 1974; Smith, 1964; 
Tyler, 1965), Sherman (1978) and Moses (1980) have 
found that genetic factors are not the cause of these 
differences. With proper instruction, females can per- 
form as well as males at creative visual thinking and 
problems requiring spatial ability (Moses, 1980). 

Females who score low on tests of spatial skills 
experience difficulty in accomplishing many tasks 
required in problem solving. It appears that low spa- 
tial males are better able to compensate for their lack 
of spatial skills than are low spatial females. They 
might, for example, use a verbal approach ti^ problem 
solve instead of visualizing numerical lelatiorvships or 
drawing pictures (Tartre, 1990). 

These findings suggest a need f('>r a better under- 
standing of processes involved in the development c»f 
spatial visualization skills. It has been found that spa- 
tial abilities of both males and females improve as 
thev becon\e more invoK'ed with such tasks as model 
building, working with 3-dimensional ('objects, and 
solving spatial visualization problems (Skolnick, 



Langbort & Day, 1982). Educators can help teach these 
important skills. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a rationale 
for the presentation of some techniques to teach visu- 
alization skills. Many of the techniques use manipula- 
tive materials. Bishop (1973) has found that children 
taught in primary schools where manipulatives were 
used tended to perform better on spatial ability tests 
than children from schools where manipulatives were 
not used. Even in adulthood, activities such as these 
can improve spatial task performance (Gagnon, 1985). 
Activities demonstrated for eventual student use 
include visualization exercises for which certain 
images are suggested and participants picture them 
(McKim, 1980), tangram and other paper folding exer- 
cises (Fair, 1987), mirror imaging (Winter, Lappan, 
Phillips & Fitzgerald, 1986), and viewing three-dimen- 
sional objects from different perspectives (Seymour & 
Beardslee, 1988). 

In summary, the techniques briefly discussed here 
are intended to improve students' capabilities of visu- 
alizing mathematical concepts. It appears that visual- 
ization improves spatial skills and promotes interest. 
The techniques have been employed with both high 
school and college students. The effectiveness of the 
techniques remains to be empirically investigated. 
These studies are currently being conducted. 
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Abstract 

To find out if devclopnwntnl nmtheniatics students xoith a compatible match between instruction method and Myers- 
Brif^gs Tx/pc Indicator (MBTI) learnin*^ style preference outperform students with an incompatible match, 69 students were 
randomly assiffned to a compatible or an incompatible instruction method. After one ijuarter of instruction, ANCOVA 
results, with dia*fnostic test scores as the coi>ariate and final examination scores as the dependent zninable, shozved no signifi- 
cant differences betzoeen group or subgroup means at the .05 level. Matching instruction method to learning style preference 
had no effect on final examination scores. Instead of tailoring delivery systems to learning style preferences, instructors 
should continue to help students succeed under a z^ariety of instruction methods. 



Vor years educators have debated ^he merits of 
matching classroom instruction to student learning 
styles. Researchers designed this study to determine if 
matching instruction delivery method, individualiza- 
tion or lecture, to learning style preference as mea- 
sured by the Judging (more structure)-Perceiving (less 
structure) scale of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
(MBTI), affects the final examination scores of stu- 
dents in developmental mathematics classes. 
Investigators hypothesized that a compatible match 
would improve mathematical performance. 

Subjects for the study were 69 freshmen admitted 
to the Department of Developmental Studies for h'all 
Quarter 1991, There were 14 black females, 26 white 
females, 7 black males, and 22 white males. Pleven 
subjects — one black female, four white females, and 
six white males — did not complete the study. 

Prior to registration, each student took the depart- 
ment's mathematics placement test and the MBTI, 
placing into an algebra or arithmetic course and 
receiving a learning style preference designation, 
either J (more structure) or P (less structure). Nineteen 
algebra js, 17 algebra Ps, 18 arithmetic js, and 15 arith- 
metic Ps were randomly assigned to either a compati- 
ble or an incompatible instruetjor) mc'lhoii 



Instructors, who w'ere unaware of students' ] or P des- 
ignations, taught their courses in the regular manner 
with the only difference being instruction delivery 
method, individualization or lecture. Diagnostic test 
scores, final examination scores, gender and race data 
were collected at the end of the quarter. 

The null hypothesis of no difference between final 
examination score means for students with a compati- 
ble match (lecture Js and individualized Ps) and stu- 
dents with an incompatible match (individualized js 
and lecture Ps) was tested at the .05 level using 
ANCOVA with diagnostic test scores as the covariate 
and final examination scores as the dependent vari- 
able. Pinal examination score means for the total sam- 
ple and for various subgroups appear in Table 1. 
ANCOVA results in Table 2 show no signiPcant differ- 
ence between the compatible and incompatible group 
means. In addition, there were no significant main 
effects for gender or race and no significant interac- 
tion effects. As a follow up, researchers also found no 
significant differences at the .05 level in final examina- 
tion score means for MBTI types, Js (M =75.91, n=33) 
and Ps (M=75.88, n-25), t = 0.0116, or for instruction 
methods, individualization (M 76.31, n=26) and lec- 
ture (M 75 56, n 52), t 0 7452. 
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For developmental students in this study, 
matching instruction delivery method to learn- 
ing style preference as measured by the 
Judging- Perceiving scale of the MBTI had no 
effect on final examination scores. Both algebra 
and arithmetic students purposely mismatched 
performed as well as those with a compatible 
match. Matching instruction delivery method 
to learning style preference seems to offer no 
particular advantage for developmental mathe- 
matics students. Instead of tailoring instruction 
delivery methods to learning style preferences, 
developmental mathematics instructors would 
be better advised to continue helping students 
succeed under a variety of instruction meth- 
ods. 



Table 1 

Final Examination Score Means 


M 


n 


Grand Mean 




75.90 


58 


Main Effects Variables 


MBTI/Method Compatibility 


Yes 


75.. / 


27 


No 


75.90 


31 


Gender 


Female 


77.23 


35 




Male 


73.87 


23 


Race 


Black 


75.90 


20 




White 


75.89 


38 


Interaction Variables 


Compatibility X Gender 


Yes/ Female 


77.05 


19 




Yes /Male 


73.13 


8 




No/ Female 


77.44 


16 




No/Male 


74.27 


15 


Compatibility X Race 


Yes /Black 


78.38 


8 




Yes /White 


74.84 


19 




No/ Black 


74.25 


12 




No/White 


76.95 


19 


Gender X Race 


Female/Black 


77.62 


13 




Female/White 


77.00 


22 




Male /Black 


7271 


7 




Male/White 


74.38 


16 


Compatibility X Gender X Race 


Yes/ Female/ Black 


80.17 


6 


Yes/Female/White 


75.62 


13 




Yes/Male/Black 


73.00 


2 




Yes/Male/White 


73.17 


6 




No/ Female/Black 


75.43 


7 




No/Female/ White 


79.00 


9 




No/Male/Black 


72.60 


5 




No/Malc/White 


75.10 


10 



Table 2 



Analysis of Covariance for MBTI/Method Compatibility Groups 



Source of Variation 


df 


ss 


MSj 


F 


P 


Covariate — diagnostic Test 


1 


1111.433 


1111.433 


14.626 


.000 


Main Effects 


3 


328.968 


109.656 


1.443 


.242 


MBTI/Method Compatibility 


1 


36.420 


36.420 


479 


.492 


Gender 


1 


293 726 


293.726 


3.865 


.055 


Race 


1 


55.533 


55.533 


.731 


.397 


Two-Way Interactions 


3 


82.142 


27.381 


.360 


.782 


Compatibility X Gender 


1 


1.110 


1.110 


.015 


.904 


Compatibility X Race 


1 


8.648 


8.648 


.114 


.737 


Gender X Race 


1 


78.377 


78.377 


1.031 


.315 


Three-way Interaction 


1 


101.191 


101.191 


1.332 


.254 


Compatibility X Gender X Race 


1 


101.191 


101.191 


1.332 


.254 


Explained 


8 


1623.735 


202.967 


2.671 


.016 


Residual 


49 


3723.645 


75.993 






TOTAL 


57 


5347.379 


93.814 
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Humor in the Mathematics Classroom? 
...But Seriously 



Chuck Nicewonder 

Oiveus Cowmuuity College 



Abstract 

Intwducuig huvnOT iu tiwthemcitics class, at any level, can help reduce studoits math anxiety and make math more 
interesting. Telling "math jokes" has become a regular part of basic algebra classes at Owens Community College. 
Mathematical humor can be demonstrated in many forms: direct questions, stories, riddles, fill in the blanks, quotations, and 
even humorous illustrations. Research shows that besides making a class more fun and interesting, humor also inijroves stu- 
dents' test grades. The higher the level of mathematics, the more fun a class can be, since getting the humor requires an 
understanding of the math involved. 



''What do you call a mermaid's undergarment? 
...an algae bra!" (Azzolino, Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p. 
42). "What do you get if you add sixty female pigs 
and forty male deer? ...a hundred sows and bucks!" 
(Azzolino, Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p, 10), "What did 
the acorn say when he finally grew up? ...geometry!" 
(Azzolino, Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p. 34). 

Telling jokes such as these has become a regular 
part of algebra classes at Owens Community College. 
Each class begins with a "math joke." This usually sets 
a humorous tone for a class that might otherwise be 
dull. After a few days of class students begin to look 
forward to hearing a joke or riddle each day, and the 
students seem much more relaxed. Usually humor is 
not introduced on test days or when tests are returned 
because some students are not in a joking mood on 
those days. But even on test days, some students say, 
"You didn't tell us a joke today. Why not?" 

Besides direct questions, there are other forms of 
mathematical humor such as stories, fill in the blanks, 
and simple quotations. The following are some exam- 
ples: 

1. "A little girl asked an elderly woman knit- 
ting in her rocking chair, 'Can you help 
me find the lowest commcm denomina- 



tor?' The elderly woman answered, 
'Haven't they found that yet? They were 
looking for that when 1 was in school'" 
(Azzolino, Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p. 13). 

2. "Father, to his daughter returning home 
at 3 a.m., said, 'I told you to be home by a 
quarter of 12!' The daughter answered, 

'But I learned in math class that 1/4 of 12 
is 3!'" (Azzolino, Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, 
p. 17). 

3. "John told Mary a joke about decimals 
but she didn't get the point!" (Azzolino, 
Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p. 33). 

4. "Eye glasses are good for? . (division)" 
(Lederer, 1988, p. 102). 

5. "When I tell my landlord to come and col- 
lect his money I say, ' ? ' (circumference)" 
(Lederer, 1988, p. 104). 

Some of the jokes and riddles are not as humorous 
as others. Some are very corny. But often the humor is 
in the corniness of the joke itself, or the reaction of 
nearly everyone in the class. For example, "Student to 
teacher: 'Ms. Fair, I couldn't find a half-inch wrench, 
hut here are two quarter-inch wrenches!'" (Azzolino, 
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Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p. 15). "A man lay out in the 
sun because he wanted to become a ? . (tangent) 
(Lederer, 1988, p. 102). 

Other than making the class more relaxed and 
more fun, is there any educational value in using 
humor in a classroom? According to scholars and 
researchers, indeed there is! Avner Ziv (1988) conduct- 
ed an experiment using two introductory college sta- 
tistics classes. In one class the instructor used humor 
to teach the statistics concepts. In the other, the same 
instructor did not use humor. The final exam scores of 
the students in the class in which the instructor used 
humor were significantly higher than in the class 
taught without humor. He also conducted a follow-up 
experiment in two psychology classes, and found sim- 
ilar results. Robert M. Kaplan and Gregory C. Pascoe 
(1977) state that retention of concepts is significantly 
improved by the use of humorous examples illustrat- 
ing those concepts. J. P. Powell and L. W. And resen 
(1985) report that using humor piomotes comprehen- 
sion and retention, creates an atmosphere in which 
learning is more likely to occur, encourages student 
involvement, and holds the students' attention (espe- 
cially that of many students who would othc’wise be 
unruly or disruptive to the class). They also point out 
that humor has a valuable place in almost every 
aspect of human communication, and that humor 
n\akes life more fun and interesting. 

By introducing humor to the classroom, any 
mathematics class can be far from boring. In fact, the 
higher the level of mathematics, the more fun anyone 
can have, since the jokes and riddles can pertain to all 
levels of mathematics. The following are more exam- 
ples: 

1. "What math is discussed between 
seabirds? ...intergull calculus" (Azzolino, 
Silvey, & Hughes, 1978, p. 43). 

2. "Whatz the opposite of a stop sign? 
...cosine" (Azzolino, Silvev, & Hughes, 
1978, p. 39). 

3. "Whatz a parrot apt to do if he sees a cat? 
...poly...hed...ron" (Azzolino, Silvev, & 
Hughes, 1978, p. 38). 

These riddles might not be appropriate for basic 
algebra classes, but certainly would be for higher level 
mathematics classes. Humor can be introduced into 
the mathematics classroom at any level. All mathe- 
matics teachers have the opportunity to incorporate 
humor into their classes. 
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Establishing a Training Program for Learning Assistants 



Gan/ M. Parilis 
Bob Nelson 

Rutgers Ufinvrsity 



Abstract 

Administrators of learning centers in postsccondar\j educational institutions are challenged to find a means to tram new 
student staff members consistently, and should be interested in ways of constructing and implementing a brief, simple, and 
efficient training program. Such a program should include aids to provide trainees with easy access to information and pro- 
cedures. This paper offers suggestions for developing a training manual that covers procedures involving the staff members' 
supervisor}/ responsibilities and instructions for providing learning assistance. It also presents set guidelines for developing 
an easy-to-construct computer database for organizing learning assistance strategies and resources. 



Many learning centers that provide assistance in 
learning strategies to students in postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions are staffed by undergraduate and 
graduate students who are skilled as students but 
inexperienced in sharing their expertise with others 
Consequently administrators may need to train new 
staff members frequently and should be interested in 
ways of constructing and implementing a brief, sim- 
ple, and efficient training program. An essential part 
of such a training program is a manual that covers 
specific instructions for providing assistance to stu- 
dents and procedures for any other necessary duties, 
along with a system for organizing the various 
instructional materials that the staff members w'ill bo 
using. 

The Learning Center Manual 

A training manual clarifies procedures and pro- 
vides trainees with models for their behavior. It clear- 
ly outlines their supervisors' expectations of them, 
thus providing a basis for future evaluation of their 
performance. Providing new staff members with a 
written document to which to refer also reduces the 
amount of information they need to retain during and 
immediately after the training program, allowing 
them to remember the most important information 
more easily. 



Preparing a training manual also has benefits for 
the learning center's administrators. The process of 
developing a manual helps them to clarify their own 
thoughts. Furthermore, a well prepared manual cre- 
ates a perception of legitimacy for the training pro- 
gram and for the learning center itself among trainees 
as well as upper administrators of the institution. 

Key ingredients for an effective manual 

The contents of a staff manual should reflect the 
goals and cnaracteristics of the individual learning 
center. The training objectives should be driven by the 
attributes of the population being served, the services 
the center provides, and the format in which the 
instruction is delivered. However, although each cen- 
ter has its own orientation and its own needs with 
respect to content, there are three necessary elements 
for an effective staff manual; it must be clear, be spe- 
cific, and provide examples to illustrate anu model 
behavior. 

A manual must coherently outline all procedures 
in enough detail to serve as a guide for the new staff 
members' behaviors. Each section should go far 
beyond the obvious. For example, consider the follow- 
ing passage from a section on diagnosing students: 

It is important to view each student as an indi- 
vidual Diagnoses can be quite complex, so 
vour diagnoses should always be sufficiently 
deuiiled. Make sure to include all of the relevant 
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information in order to completely understand 
your student's situation. 

This passage does not provide the new learning 
assistant with any practical information or specific 
guidelines for benavior. In fact, its ambiguity may 
actually create confusion. In order to be useful, the 
manual must be action oriented. It should provide 
detailed and clear behavioral prescriptions. Notice 
how the following passage provides trainees with a 
concrete example on which to model their behavior: 

Many students have similar needs, but they 
still need to be diagnosed individually. Avoid cate- 
gorizing your students. An accurate diagnosis 
shc’dd not be simple or reductive, such as, "Keith 
needs help in reading," or, "Donna needs help in 
time management." A more accurate diagnosis 
would be: "Phil has difficulty comprehending and 
retaining material from difficult readings. He has 
no problems with texts that are broken down mto 
sections. He pre-reads them, uses chapter sum- 
maries as a guide, generates questions from section 
headings, and so on. Bui when he is reading a book 
that goes on for several pages at a time without a 
break, those strategies are not effective. He also has 
difficulty selecting main ideas in readings that are 
not broken down into sections. As a result, he reads 
in too much detail in the beginning, and then 
skims through the rest of the chapter when he real- 
izes that he has been inefficient." Specific diag- 
noses like these are necessary to provide the stu- 
dent w'ith adequate assistance. If your diagnosis 
simply said that Phil needed help with reading, 
you might waste your time (and his) teaching him 
to use strategies that he has already mastered. 

This passage is much more effective than the pre- 
vious one because it uses specific examples of "good" 
and "bad" behaviors to provide the reader with an 
understanding and a clear image of the recommended 
approaches. Although the specific content of each 
learning center's staff manual will vary, the basic 
ingredients of clarity, specificity, and examples are 
keys to its effectiveness. 

The Learning Center Database 

A training manual for staff at a learning center 
that serves m^ny student needs might overwhelm 
novice staff members if it contains too much informa- 
tion. Learning centers that service diverse populations 
for a variety of learning assistance needs should con- 
sider organizing resource handouts and evaluations of 
other resources such as videotapes, computer pro- 
grams, audio cassettes, and books into a simple but 
comprehensive computer database. A database can be 
easily constructed by means of user-friendly software. 

A computerized database can easily organize an 
enormous amount of information. With it, a new staff 
member is provided with a simple, intuitive, and 
direct path to information needed immediately. In this 



way, the database alleviates anxiety and instills confi- 
dence among trainees by providing assurance that 
there are accessible methods for dealing with a variety 
of unpredictable student needs. A database also lends 
credibility to a learning center. It assures trainees, as 
well as administrators, that the learning center is orga- 
nized and has a legitimate method of training its staff. 
Most importantly, a database permits an evolutionary 
development of resources and evaluations. It facili- 
tates the exchange of ideas among staff and allows 
present learning assistants to benefit from and expand 
on the insights of previous staff. 

The Structure of a Database 

To understand the structure of a database, think of 
it as an electronic record keeping system comprised of 
layouts, Vv^hich can be thought of as pages. The layouts 
contain "fields" (areas where information can be 
reviewed or entered) and "buttons" (areas that access 
further information or commands). Buttons can allow 
the user to call up other layouts containing further 
information, or they can perform commands such as 
printing out information or exiting the database. In 
order to create a database, it is necessary to under- 
stand how to create a layout, how to create fields and 
buttons on layouts, and how to link buttons to lay- 
outs. These commands will depend on the type of 
software that will be used. 

Once the information is gathered for data entry, it 
is necessary to construct a menu layout with buttons 
representing access to information in general areas, 
creating direct paths to desired resource material liter- 
ally at the push of a button. A database must also 
include a layout that instructs a user regarding how to 
maneuver through the database. The instruction 
should be immediately accessible and should indicate 
how to access, modify, and print the database infor- 
mation. It is also important that the information can 
be easily disseminated. A learning assistant should be 
able to benefit from showing others the information; a 
student should benefit from leaving the center with 
materials in hand. 



Conclusion 

A manual designed to train learning assistants 
supplemented with a computer database that orga- 
nizes information and resources will provide learning 
center managers with vehicles for ensuring the readi- 
ness of learning assistants, encourage managers to 
continually improve upon methods of training per- 
sonnel, and facilitate the implementation or staff 
development programs. A manual and an electronic 
database, usecl in conjunction, ensure that all informa- 
tion is accessible to all staff members, providing for 
consistent and effective training, thereby enhancing 
the quality of support for students. 
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Abstract 

The creative and critical tliinkiniii* devclopnieiit of adult basic leartwrs is often set aside out of a sense of iirgenci/ that 
"the basics" should come first. However, critical and crt\dive thiiikin<^ devcloyment can not only revitalize the adult educa- 
tion classroom, but it can draw on the creative strengths and world knowledge oj adults without distracting from solid litera- 
cy instruction. This sumniari/ describes the use of popular models of critical thinking and creativity instruction and suggests 
ways that teachers can design activities and projects for adult students. 



Adult education programs serve a diverse studeni 
population that attends class voluntarily and brings to 
the adult education classroom a wide variety of edu- 
cational goals ranging from a desire to learn to read to 
children or grandchildren to earning a GED for entry 
into the employment market (Brookfield, 1987). Adult 
education teachers and researchers recognize that 
these students bring an impressive array of world 
experiences to the classroom and that teaching the 
seemingly disconnected skills and content would be 
more palatable if it were taught in the context of prob- 
lems that adults face in everyday life (Shor, 1980). 
However, in the typical adult education classroom, 
the urgency to teach "the basics" tends to override 
teaching the more practically-grounded critical and 
creative thinking strategies in spite of their applicabil- 
ity and potential to revitalize the classroom. 

Critical Thinking 

For adult students, a classroom introduction to 
critical thinking strategies could be a confirming expe- 
rience because they use many of these skills in their 
daily experiences. Critical thinking, in this context, is 
the goal-directed, and purposeful approach to solving 
problems. According to Brookfield (1987), critical 



thinking activities are those that are positive and pro- 
ductive and that vary according to the context. The 
activities may be emotive or rational and may occur as 
a result of positive or negative experiences. Successful 
critical thinkers must learn to identify and challenge 
assumptions, they must recognize that situational con- 
text is important, they must learn to explore alterna- 
tive solutions, and they should ultimately begin to 
adopt a world-view of reflective skepticism. 

Using the Brookfield critical thinking model as a 
guide, adult education teachers might begin by 
polling students about the issues or problems they 
confront daily; from that list of issues, teachers could 
create case studies to teach problem solving protocols. 
A case study can focus on the commonplace, such as 
how to feed a family of four nutritious meals for a 
week on $100, or huw' to find out about and take 
actions to decrease local environmental hazards. 

A useful protocol for use with case studies is the 
IDEAL Problem Solving Strategy (Bransford & Stein, 
1993). IDEAL is an acronym for the following process: 
Identify the problem. Define the goals of problem 
solving. Explore strategies and new information that 
relate to the problem, Anticipate the positive and neg- 
ative outcomes of different strategies, and Look back 
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and learn from the experience. Another easy-to-use 
framework for critical thinking is Halpern's four- 
question model: What is the goal? What do I know 
and what to I need to find out"^ What skills do I need? 
How will I evaluate the effectiveness of the strategy? 
(1989). 

If case studies seem too complicated to begin 
with, the teacher ■ '.ay want to teach a critical thinking 
or problem solving strategy using sets of problems in 
other sources such as Halpern (1989), Thought and 
knowledg e. Hayes (1989), The complete problem 
solver, and Whimby, lohnson, & Williams (1993), Blue 
print for educational chang e. Later, the teacher may 
choose to invest in writing case studies. 

Creative Thinking 

Many adult students protest that they have no gift 
for creativity, but that initial lack of self-confidence in 
their own creative talent may be the result of a narrow 
definition that limits creativity to writing novels, or 
painting landscapes, or composing musical scores. If 
we include such activities as making a new dress out 
of fabric that previously had been curtains or making 
an elegant meal on short notice from the ingredients 
currently in your refrigerator, vve have broadened cre- 
ativity to include many wliu nev'er thought of them- 
selves as creative or innovative. 

Teaching students to be creative, and measuring 
the results of that instruction, need not be as compli- 
cated nor as abstract as it appears. Halpern (1989) 
offers a definition of creative thinking that also serves 
as guide for teaching and evaluating creativity in solv- 
ing problems; The solution/product should be unusu- 
al, original, or unique; there should be an appropriate 
outcome or product; the problem should undergo a 
redefining; the process may use information that is 
seemingly irrelevant; the process may find as well as 
solve problems; the process may connect previously 
unconnected ideas; and creative outcomes may occur 
by ''accident" when the problem solver is prepared. 
Notice how many of these guidelines bring to mind 
recognized acts of creativity: The discovery of peni- 
cillin, the invention of liquid paper and post-it notes, 
and the daily additions to discoveries in the high-tech 
world of computer design and manufacturing. When 
adult students protest that they could never be inven- 
tors or artists, they c'jften are unaware that inventions 
and works of art seldom come as the result of a flash 
of insight, but rather are the result of hard work. 



The first step in enhancing creativity is deciding 
what product or process to tackle. Students might 
begin with a problem-finding strategy such as a bug 
list, in which students brainstorm a list of products 
and processes that inconvenience them. They might 
begin by thinking of solutions to similar problems that 
have already been addressed (e.g., magnets on electric 
can openers to keep the disconnected lid out of the 
just-opened can). If students need practice applying 
strategies on simulations, several good sources would 
be A Whack on the Side of the Head: How to Unlock 
Your Mind for Innovation (Von Oech, 1983) and The 
Ideal Problem Solver: A Guide for Improving 
Thinking. Learning and Creativity . (Bransford & Stein, 
1993). 

The potential for teaching adults to be critical and 
creative thinkers along with teaching literacy skills is 
great; instruction in critical thinking offers students 
life skills that go well beyond basic reading, and cre- 
ative thinking strategies have the potential to enhance 
quality of life in an stressful world. 
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On Seeing Black Through Both Blue and Brown Eyes: 
Teaching African American Literature in Racially Mixed 

Classes 
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Abstract 

Eunx'cutric cduaition //«?> been the fouiuhitwn of nil utrnculn in the United Staten for ntudentn at all ^rade levels, but in 
recent ijears acknowledgment of cultural diversitij and instruction in multiple cultures have bt conie missions in the educa- 
tional arena. Traditionally, African American instructors have been expected to learn about and teach Eurocentric literature. 
Now white instructors must learn about and teach African American literature with equal commitment and skill. But teach- 
ing African American literature to racialhj mixed classes requires more from white instructors than a liberal heart and good 
intentions. 



An important issue is .he question of authorit\ : 
who can talk about African Americai^ literature? Is the 
instructor — who is better educated and older than the 
students — always a more reliable authority? A related 
issue is the question of how African American stu- 
dents can be become more empowered in the class- 
room setting so that they participate more fully in dis- 
cussions and enrich the reading of all students in the 
class. Various techniques can be used to help under- 
represented groups assume authority. First, reading 
responses encourage students to interact with a text 
and guarantee students the right to their own inter- 
pretations of a text. Second, the use t>f small groups 
for classroom discussions allows students to open up 
w'ith two or three classmates and gain confidence to 
speak in larger groups. Third, student writing can be 
reproduced anonymously for classroom use. Students 
love to hear each others' work. If students are confi- 
dent that their names will not be revealed, they have 
greater freedom and may produce more honest writ- 
ing. Fourth, we can stop giving "guess-what-is-in-my- 
mind-and-you'll-get-an- A" type exams. No matter 



how open instruction is, tests that require students to 
learn and accept the instructor's interpretation of a 
text send a negative message and ultimately under- 
mine the progress we make toward empowering our 
students as readers and writers. 

To incorporate these techniques into our class- 
room, a small group at this university has been using 
a whole language approach for developmental stu- 
dents. Traditionally, developmental reading and writ- 
ing classes have focused on functional literacy. That is, 
they have been based on the belief that the purpose of 
developmental classes is to help students learn to 
decode information efficiently and transcribe informa- 
tion correctlv. In these traditional classes students are 
taught that knowledge resides in the text and that to 
become successful students and citizens, they must 
learn to decode efficiently and to transcribe correctly. 
Functional literacy thus focuses on preparing students 
for the necessities of daily life and the professional 
duties of a complex technological society. As a result 
of such instruction, developmental readers and writ- 
ers too oftei\ see the written word as little more than a 
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gatekeeping opportunity (Bartholomae, 1987; Rose, 
1983; Trimmer, 1987). 

Whole language courses, however, are based on 
another conceptualization of the purpose for literacy. 
Rather than a focus on information retrieval and 
transfer, whole language curricula encourage students 
to engage in dialogues with texts to learn more about 
themselves and others; personal growth can thus be 
gained through reading and writing. In whole Ian* 
guage classes, students read to find meaning that is 
personally significant to them; there is no single "cor* 
rect" meaning for a text because meaning is construct* 
cd from each reader's transaction with the text. l:ach 
reading of a text is, therefore, unique. In whole Ian* 
guage classes, students read books and write papers 
that relate to their experience and to the world they 
live in (Goodman, 1986; Edelsky, Altwerger & Flores, 
1991), Reading and writing assignments can be 
sequenced to examine any topic that relates to the 
interests of the students. During the past year a multi- 
cultural theme has been used and racial issues 
explored. 

The students in the course begin by reading an 
autobiography of a young person's coming of age 
experience. In a reading response to Anne Moody's 
(1968) Coming of Age in Mississippi , the autobiogra- 
phy of a young black civil rights activist who took 
part in the si tins during the 1960's, a student named 
Christy wrote: 

I could not get over how cruel the whites 
were. It hurts me to know my ancestors had such 
cold hearts. I believe that maybe all of the whites 
were not prejudiced; maybe they just did wh.U 
they were taught to do. When I finished reading 
this book, 1 was ashamed of mv color, and 1 could- 
n't believe my race could hav e iiated someone so 
much that they would kill and beat thenv 

A number of students in the class responded to a 
second text, 1 he D iary of a Youn g Girl (Frank, 1%9). 
by writing that they had never known any other pei)- 
ple had as hard a time as Blacks, but that they now 
thought that jews had maybe even worse troubles. By 
reading the autobiographies of adolescents caught in 
those time periods, the w'orlds of these 1990s students 
w^'re being enlarged. 

Unfortunately, however, all too often minority 
students come to college after years of feeling exclud- 
ed from the educational system. In a journal entry 
near the beginning of the quarter, jacelyn w-rote. 

In elementary school and in high schoi>l there 
isn't much in the books that tells about black peo- 
ple I want to km>w more about black people 
besides slavery. 1 want to know something good 
about black people. 1 want to read and learn abc>ut 
black kings and queens. 1-very year since elemen- 



tary school in the month of February w'e learn a lit- 
tle about black history and that is slavery. Maybe to 
keep hearing about the slavery days will keep 
black people proud of something. It depresses me. 

I'm proud of who I am, but I want to know some- 
thing good about black people. I know that I am 
studying this in college, but I wanted to know 
about it in high school. 

In a 1992 article, Maxine Hairston argues that 
instructors should not bring such controversial issues 
as race or gender into the classroom because she 
believes such issues can disrupt the learning process. 
We find more compelling, however, the research that 
illustrates that individuals comprehend and retain 
more readily material that includes their own experi- 
ences. As Lily Wong-Fillmore and Concepcion 
Valadez (1986) have argued, the academic potential of 
all learners, whether culturally different or well with- 
in the traditional mainstream, "has the best chance of 
being realized when their language skills, their social 
and cultural experiences, and their knowledge of the 
world are affirmed in school; these are the founda- 
tions of academic development" (p. 654). 

Students who have read and written about multi- 
cultural themes have not only had extensive reading 
and writing experiences but have also shared the sto- 
ries of their readings of the texts as well as their own 
personal experiences. In the process, their imagina- 
tions have been enlarged and their lives enriched. 
What they have learned lead to a shared vision for our 
society. 
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Abstract 

This stiidij examined whether utilization of institutional support pro^^rams makes a difference in retention rates of deveT 
opmental studies students. Statistical analyses were used to examine retention patterns through the first two years of college 
for 355 developmental studies freshmen who enrolled in college for the first time in September of 1990. Academic support 
programs were found to have a positwe influence upon the retention of developmental students. 



Under prepared students traditionally experience 
higher attrition rates than regularly accepted students 
(Bennett and Okinaka, 1989). Allen (1984) argued that 
the academically underprepared may be the portion 
of the student body most responsive to institutional 
retention strategies. This study sought to determine 
whether differences existed in retention patterns 
through the first two years of college for underpre- 
pared students who used institutional support pro- 
grams as compared to those who did not. 

Method 

The sample included all 355 students who 
enrolled as first time Developmental Studies (D.5.) 
freshmen at a mid-sized state university. The students 
entered college in fall of 1990 and enrolled in develop- 
mental courses in one or more areas. Statistical analy- 
ses (ANOVA and chi-square) w'ere used to determine 
w'hat types of institutional support programs influ- 
ence whether developmental students remain in col- 
lege. The study compared D.S. students who were still 
enrolled at the end of two academic years and D.S. 
students who were no longer enrolled at the end of 
the study period. 



Results 

An examination of various types of institutional 
support, including an orientation course, peer advis- 
ing/tutoring, institutionally funded financial aid, dor- 
mitory residence, and career planning, indicates that 
the support mechanisms significantly related to cor>- 
tinued enrollment through the first two years of col- 
lege are those that provide academic support. 

Chi-square analyses indicated that students who 
participated in the college orientation course and 
made a C or better were significantly more likely to 
remain enrolled at the institution throughout the two 
years than those who did not participate or those who 
earned a grade of D or F. D.S. students who participat- 
ed in the academically oriented peer advising pro- 
gram had an 86% retention rate, versus a 44.7% reten- 
tion rate for those who did not. 

The influence of three types of institutionally 
funded financial aid on retention was explored. Both 
receipt of aid and amount of aid aw'arded were exam- 
ined. Chi-square analyses of student employment, 
scholarships, and short term school funded loans indi- 
cated that these variables were not significantly differ- 
ent between students who remained enrolled and 
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those who dropped out. Interviews, however, sup- 
ported Murdock's (1990) theory that "no statistically 
significant difference" represents a positive impact of 
institutionally funded aid on student retention 
because the aid allows students who need the funds 
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to remain in school at the same rate as their peers who 
do not need help. Institutionally funded aid does not 
help students succeed; it prevents students from being 
forced to drop out or stop out due to financial pres- 
sures. It affords students the opportunity to be acade- 
mically successful. 

Dormitory residence status was not significantly 
different for retained versus non-retained students, 
nor was career counseling as indicated by chi-square 
analyses. Interviews revealed, however, that many 
students who planned to use career planning and 
placement ser\'ices had not yet done so b\’ the time 
the study was completed, 



Developmental studies students enter college 
with many strikes against them. They often did not 
plan to attend college and did not prepare to attend 
college. Although they usually have a family that sup- 
ports their efforts, they often do not have the "college 
wise" family members frequently available to assist 
regularly accepted students. This study, as well as the 
body of li erature that served as its theory base, indi- 
cates th« f developmental studies students are respon- 
sive to s ipport efforts on the part of faculty and staff, 
particulc rly those efforts that enhance their academic 
perform, rce. 

Intel s’ e\vs rev ealed that the most important insti- 
tutional support, from the point of view- of the stu- 
dents, c imes not from programs, but from people. 
The efh'*‘ts of teachers, advisors, and staff members 
from V c.,' presidents to secretaries and cashiers are 
remerrfered by students as reasons that the\ feel a 
sense belonging at the institution 
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Producing and Utilizing Multicultural Videos in 
Developmental Writing 
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Abstract 

Noii-nativc speakers are often placed in developmental classes. The purpose of this session was to describe a video project 
to more a'ctivehj involve international students, provide cultural insight into the international population, and increase a 
sense of assimilation for the foreign students. A variety of international students from various cultural backgrounds u 
identified Each participant was interviewed and videotaped responding to a variety of questions. Classes viewed two inter- 
views followed by discussion and writing of the essays. This project has proven invaluable for increasing awareness, rnotivat- 
thmkirifi, and providing a ^renter intcgnition between the students. 



Non-native speakers of English are often placed in 
remedial and developmental (R/D) classes because 
they have not mastered English as a second language 
(ESL). These students do not take an ESL course either 
because ESL courses are not provided or because 
some of the non-native speakers are U S. citizens who 
prefer not to reveal their foreign origin. In any event, 
R/D instructors are faced with the challenge of con- 
fronting a multicultural class wiiere non-native speak- 
ers may be very good writers iti their native lan- 
guages. The purpose of this project was to more 
actively involve the international student population 
currently found in institutes of higher learning, an 
untapped resource in R/D writing. 

In exploring the possibilities c^f the multicultural 
classroom, the potential benefits of sharing cultural 
lifestyles and beliefs were apparent. Therefore, we 
decided to provide a cultural insight into the interna- 
tional population while increasing a sense of assimila- 
tion for the foreign students, and we undertook a 
video project to aid us in this endeavor. 

We first attempted to identify a variety of interna- 
tional students and teachers representative of a wide 
range of cultural backgrounds. Each participant was 
interviewed and videotaped responding to a variety 



of questions concerning family life, points of interest 
found in the country of origin, weather, common 
leisure activities, the country s main products, food, 
and so forth. All students answered the same ques- 
tions, and, therefore, provided a sound basis for com- 
parison/contrast essays in the R/D classroom. 

Our classes are now' able to view' segments of the 
video and write comparison/contrast essays concern- 
ing those interview's. We normally show one stu- 
dent/teacher interview and ask students to take notes 
in preparation for the essay. We then proceed with dis- 
cussions and ask students to compare/contrast the 
information included in the video with their own 
country 

Preparation of Video 

For those interested in creating a similar video, 
the first step is to ide.itify groups of students and 
teachers feasible to be interviewed. These individuals 
should be willing to participate. It is counterproduc- 
tive to pressure anybody to take part in this project. 
Students selected should be knowledgeable regarding 
their own country, have clear diction, and be outgo- 
ing. 
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The questionnaire should be prepared and dis- 
cussed with the people to be interviewed before film- 
ing the video. It is advisable to obtain written respons- 
es to all questions in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. It is also important to obtain the necessary 
release forms before filming the video. 

If possible, one should obtain help from the 
audiovisual department. Nev^ertheless, it is important 
to keep in mind that the instructor is the boss. Other 
people may have interesting suggestions that may 
help the video lov)k better but may not work in the 
classroom setting. For example, an audiovisual techni- 
cian could concentrate on special effects that mav dis- 
tract the viewer from the important concepts dis- 
cussed during the interview. 

For each interview, it is important to include an 
introduction explaining the objective of the activity, 
and it is adv'isable to use some cultural acti\ ity at the 
end oi the interview to make the video more enjoy- 
able. This cultural activity may be a song, a dance, or 
simply the presentation of typical objects or pictures. 
One should not hesitate to change or eliminate anv 
sequence of the film that may no[ work in the class- 
riH>m setting. 

Classroom Activity 

For best results, it is advisable that the \ ideo 
include students in the classroom. This will create 
immediate recognition and facilitate the integration. If 
that is not possible, it is important to point out that 
the people in the film are from the same institutii>n. 

Before showing the videc\ the instructor needs to 
introduce the project and objecti\ es to the students. 
This explanation needs to include an explanation o\ 
all the questions asked. The questions ma\ \ary 
according to the instructor's nee«.ls, but the tollowing 
have pr(^ved to be \ ery effect i\ e in maintaining stu- 
dents' interest: 

1. What type of weather does \ tnir country 
ha\'e? 

2. What do people do for enjoyment in \(uir 
c(Hintry? 

3. What places would \ou recommem.1 tii 
somebody \ isiting \’oiir c(uintr\ ? 

4 Describe a typical famil\ in \our iountrv 
What are ymir countr\ s main products!' 

h. What type of h»od do people usually eat 
in vour countrv? 



7. In addition to your family, what do you 
miss most from your country? 

Give students a worksheet including all the ques- 
tions asked as well as the person's name and country 
of origin. This will make it easier for students to take 
notes. After this is done, show the video and carry out 
a discussion. The instructor may prefer to divide stu- 
dents into groups so they can interchange ideas. The 
instructor should avoid giving an opinion and should 
ask questions only to initiate the discussion. 

The instructor can then ask students to write a 
paper comparing and contrasting customs in the for- 
eign country with their own. It is important to give 
students complete freedom on how and what to com- 
pare from the video, but they need to be selective. 
Otherwise, thev may include loo much information in 
their papers. It is important to keep in mind that this 
is a writing assignment. This activity can also be used 
in other classes, including freshman English, notetak- 
ing in study skills, and foreign language cla.sses. 

Results 

We haw found the \ ideo project to be in\aluable 
for increasing awareness, motivating thinking, and 
creating openmindedness. Foreign students are great- 
I\ mot i \ a ted to participate in the class while non-for- 
eign students become aware of the ethnic diversity in 
the classroom. In addition, students and instructors 
realize that, as a country, we ha\ e much to learn about 
foreign cultures. Finally, the \ ideo provides a renewed 
sense of pritie and accomplishment f(^r those 
invoF.c'd. As a rc‘sult c>f all these factors, we have 
(4^ser\ ed a greater integration and openness between 
the international and mainstream student population. 
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Successful Experiences and Outcomes of Cooperative 

Learning 



Domta Saye 
Tammy Abbott 



Abstract 

A ^tudy using coop^erntivc learning in Developmental Studies Math classes paired cooperative learning classes Tvith 
'norniar' classes. Students in cooperative learning classes had improved attitudes toward mathematics and were better able 
to solve challenging problems. Two-thirds of the students in the cooperative learning classes passed, but only half of the stu- 
dents in the normal classes passed. 



There has been great concern in recent years abi>ut 
the poor performance of American students in the 
field of mathematics. This concern has been expressed 
not only bv parents and educators, but by leaders of 
this nation as well. In its 1989 report, Eve r ybody 
Counts , the National Research Council stated that the 
mathematical achievement of American students is far 
from what is needed for this nation to maintain it> 
pc>sitii)n of world leadership in today's technological 
society. Eormer President George Ikish (1991) declared 
in part of his America 20(10 eduvMtion plan th*it by the 
\'ear 2000 American students".. .wilt be first in the 
world in science and mathematics achievement ' (p 
Yet, according to Carol Carlson (1992), American stu- 
dent> continue to do poorly in matliematics. 

Traditional methods for teaching mathematics 
appear not to be successfully educating the majority 
of American students. Because those in leadership are 
pushing teachers to produce better math students, 
teachers all over the country haw begun to look for 
alternati\'e ways to teach mathematics. One very pop- 
ular method being experimented with toda\ is coi.)p- 
erative learning. Both in society and the business 
world, people have long recognized the value of 
working together to solve problems. David and Rigger 
Johnson (1989) ha\’e shown that skills learned thnnigh 



the practice of coopera ti\’e learning in the classroom 
make an important contribution to success in future 
employment and careers. So w'hy not allow students 
to w'ork together when solving problems in their 
mathematics classroo.ms? 

As joint members of the Developmental Studies 
and Mathematics Departments at a public university 
in Georgia, we have been concerned with the growing 
number of students at the college le\’el who have to be 
placed in the De\ elopmental Studies math program, 
and with the number of students m the program who 
do not pass these classes m just one quarter. We began 
to in\estigate different methods for teaching 
Developmental Studies math students. We found 
many researchers who ha\'e cited that students not 
onlv make better grades in mathematics while work- 
ing cooperatively, but they also have a better attitude 
towards mathematics itself (Artzt & Newman, 1990; 
l^ees, 1991; jcihnson & ji>hnsi>n, 1989, Miller, 1976; 
Sharan, 1980; Sha U);hnessy, 1977; Slavin, 1987; 
IreadwtU, 1983) 

We decided to try amperative learning. During 
l a 11 Quarter, 1992, we each taught one Math 098 class 
(the lowest le\el of De\elopmental Studies math at 
the university) using traditional styles of teaching — go 
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over homework, teach a new lesson, and assign home- 
work each day. The method is not only boring, but it 
also seems that it is not effective for some students. 
We also each taught a second Math 098 class using 
cooperative learning. We randomly placed students in 
groups to work together. Each day we spent about fif- 
teen minutes going over homework and introducing a 
new lesson. Then the students gathered into groups to 
work problems related to the lesson de-’^^ibed. The 
students were taught the same lessons every day as 
those in the traditional classes and were given the 
same homework assignments. We found tnat it took 
less time to go over homework in the classes using 
cooperative learning, and that students were able to 
help each other understand things they did not learn 
during the lesson. This also helped us teach the new 
lessons more quickly. 

The results at the end of the quarter were exciting. 
In the classes with cooperative learning, 66% of the 
students passed (made an "A," "B," or "C"), while in 
the traditional classes only 52“u passed. Students must 
earn a C or higher to successfully exit the 
Developmental Studies ma.h classes. 

A more interesting discovery was that excellent 
students in the two different class styles still made As, 
but those borderline students who might have had Fs 
in the traditicMial class were boosted to Cs and Ds in 
the cooperativ'e learning class. In other words, the bet- 
ter students helped those in their groups who had 
weaknesses. 

Perhaps as important as the increased success rate 
was the students' attitude toward the mathematics 
classes. The students in the cooperative learning class- 
es displayed a sincere willingness, and indeed eager- 
ness to work together. A survey of student attitudes 
given to all the students in all four classes showed a 
noticeable difference between the two groups, with 
the cooperative learning students ha\ ing a more posi- 
tive attitude about this course and mathematics in 
general. We arc convinced that coopera tiv'e learning 
enhances student achievement in mathematics. 
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